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THE WEEK. 


On Monday the Indian complement to the Corona- 
tion was inaugurated at Delhi. Accompanied by the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught, and followed by 
native rulers and princes, Lord Curzon made his state 
entry into the ancient capital of the Mogul Empire. All 
were mounted on elephants adorned with gold and silver, 
and those of the Ministers and retainers of ruling 
chiefs carried trappings of almost equal richness. 
Lord Kitchener, and other representatives of the 
Indian army, also rode in the procession, which is 


said to have presented a spectacle more brilliant 
than that of the Coronation in London. On 
Tuesday Lord Curzon opened the Exhibition of 


Indian art. the ceremony being again attended by the 
native chiefs in gorgeous national costume, and made 
a speech in which he explained that every exhibit was 
of Indian workmanship. He went on to protest against 
the vulgarity of modern taste, and urged wealthy 
natives to discard European manufactures in favour of 
Indian handicrafts. The culminating point was reached 
on Thursday, when King Edward. was formally pro- 
claimed Emperor of India. We agree with the Morning 
Leader in its appreciation of the high-toned and humane 
message from the King to the people of India. 


Arter all, the two Governments of Austria and 
Hungary have succeeded in coming to another com- 
promise, and have agreed to renew the Ausgleich or 
financial treaty, which maintains the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire as one area for fiscal purposes. This seems a 
satisfactory beginning for the new year in Austria ; 
but we shall have to see what are the precise terms of 
the new agreement. We fear that the Ausgleich will 
not have the sanction of the Austrian Parliament. 
That the two Governments have been able to agree is 
probably a result of the alarm created by the new 
German tariff. 


Two grave and thoughtful contributions have been 
made to the English problem of education during the 
week, to which we shall take another opportunity of 
directing the attention of our readers. In the N/ne- 
teenth Century Mr. Lathbury tries to show, and in a 
large measure successfully, that a High Church- 
man who believes in his religion should regard the 
Act of 1902 with consternation, as ‘‘the greatest 
ecclesiastical revolution that the Church of England 
has seen since the Reformation.” Why? Because, 
says Mr. Lathbury, the measure ‘‘makes the 
vicar of each parish in which there is a Church school 
the removable deputy of a lay committee.” An even 
more weighty and philosophic treatment of the 
measure in its bearings upon Church and State is 
in the form of a thirty page pamphlet by Dr. Fair- 
bairn just issued by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
and entitled ‘‘ Education: National or Denomina- 
tional?” The learned Principal of Mansfield goes 
deep into the true meaning and principles of dissent. 
‘*To dissent from the English Church is not to forfeit 


citizenship within the English State.” Dr. Fairbairn is 
one of the few great Nonconformists who can construe 
the English Church and English Nonconformity, not 
through religion alone, but through history and politics. 
He sees in the new Act an affront to the dignity of 
Parliament and of the small local Parliaments 
which are enjoined to maintain and to keep effi- 
cient schools which are not their own and to pay the 
house rent of teachers whom they do not appoint. Like 
Mr. Lathbury, he sees that the Act cannot live; like Mr. 
Morley, he deplores the passing of a measure which 
does violence to the conscience of all sincere dissenters, 
and gives just cause for alarm to many sincere Church- 
men. It is a piece of ecclesiastical legislation—a new 
Act of Uniformity. 


It is satisfactory to find that some of the younger 
members of Parliament who most vigorous opposed the 
Education Bill. Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. Whitley, Mr. 
Trevelyan, Mr. Hutton, and others are alive to the 
necessity of continuing to fight against the same forces 
which promoted the Bill and which will now try to 
make the worst of the Act. It is announced that the 
committee formed for the purpose of obtaining common 
action throughout the country has summoned a _ con- 
ference of representative members of town, county and 
urban district councils to be held in London at the end 
of January. What makes us hopeful in perusing the 
text of the Act is that it contains not only many sops 
for the Bishops, but certain sections which were framed 
to soothe the susceptibilities of Birmingham. The 
local education authority has the power of the purse, 
and, if it presses that power to the utmost extent 
and is not too ready to yield to the threats of the Board 
of Education, we think it should be able to restrain the 
managers of Voluntary schools from oppressing Non- 
conformist parents who have to pay a compulsory rate 
to enable creeds and formularies which they disbelieve 
and detest to be taught to their children. 


Tue Report of the Committee on Steamship 


Subsidies affords much interesting reading. In these 
days of coquetting with Protection it is satisfac- 


tory to find a Committee convinced, after elaborate 
inquiry, that ‘fa general system of subsidies other than 
for services rendered is costly and inexpedient,” and 
that ‘‘subsidies are the minor factor, and commercial 
skill and industry the major factors, of the recent deve- 
lopment of the shipping and trade of foreign countries.” 
Of course, no one objects to a subsidy, or payment, for 
services rendered, such as the carriage of mails; and 
it is almost a pity that the Committee have called 


by the same name payments of this sort and 
mere gratuities to shipowners to induce them 
to develop their own business. Bounties of 


the latter kind the Committee find often miscarry 
entirely. The French system, for example, has en- 
couraged the building of vessels which were not wanted 
for trade, and has even led to voyages of empty vessels 
for the sole purpose of securing the State grant. In 
other words, the tax-payers have been made to pay 
ship-owners large sums for building and wearing out 
useless ships. German trade is thought to be tempo- 
rarily stimulated by the subsidies granted to shipping 
lines ; but even here, the Committee think, there are 
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more powerful causes at work. At atime when jere- 
miads at the growth of German trade at the expense 
of this country are so common, it is re-assuring to 
find that, ‘‘ notwithstanding the fostering effect 
of subsidies upon foreign competition, British 
steam shipping and trade have in the main held 
their own.” 


Tus poor country, which is so rapidly being 
driven to the wall, has 52°8 per cent. of the gross 
shipping tonnage of the world, and has actually in- 
creased its steam tonnage during the last twelve years 
by more than 50 percent! The steam tonnage of Ger- 
many has, no doubt, increased more rapidly, but, as a 
witness of common sense remarked, it is easier to 
increase from 1 to 2 than from too to 200. Asa 
matter of fact, the increase of Germany has been 
1,672,000 tons, while that of Great Britain has been 
5} millions! We really need not be so much alarmed. 
Other countries may surely be allowed to do a little 
trade, and to tax their subjects to provide artificial 
stimulants for such trade if they like. This country 
has no Divine right to al/ the trade of the 
world. There is, however, one measure, which, if 
we may trust the Committee’s statements, would cer- 
tainly very soon lead to a reduction of our trade, 
and that is the formation of an Imperial Zollverein, 
with duties against foreigners. During the last ten 
years the carrying trade between Great Britain and the 
Colonies has remained practically stationary, while that 
between Great Britain and foreign countries has steadily 
increased. The Committee discuss many interesting 
topics, and make many recommendations, some of 
which may be open to question. But in their general 
conclusion, that British shipowners will do better on 
their own legs than on any props supplied by the tax- 
payers, most persons who think for themselves will 
cordially agree. 


Exactiy what Count Lamsdorff’s official visits to 
Vienna and Sophia may portend can only be a matter 
of unprofitable conjecture. But it is clear that Russia 
is once more following the affairs of the Balkans with 
a degree of interest she has not displayed since 1897. 
The Porte is making the most of its schemes of reform 
in Macedonia, but while the constitution progresses on 
paper, the only development likely to have any real 
interest for the Macedonians themselves is the issue of 
a circular in which the Sultan incites his subordinates 
to proceed with the wholesale arrest of all ‘‘ dangerous” 
characters. Even if the ‘‘reforms” should really be 
carried out, they can only afford the European concert 
a momentary excuse for inaction. A mixed gendarmerie 
under Turkish officers and the presence of a few native 
Christian ‘‘ assessors” on the tribunals would be as 
impotent to bring peace to Macedonia as they always 
were to pacify Crete. Nothing less than an autonomous 
administration controlled by a governor independent of 
Constantinople will meet the needs ofthe case. Among 
minor omens the return of M. Delyanni to power in 
Athens bodes trouble. He talks of purchasing a new 
rifle for the army, and professes, as he always has done, 
to have a plan by which he can increase expenditure 
and at the same time reduce taxation. The author of 
one disastrous and two abortive wars will belie his 
whole past if he does not succeed in embroiling his 
country in a situation so rich in opportunities for 
mischief. 


Ir has long been recognised that whatever 
objections may be raised to the regulation of adult 
labour and to interference with freedom of contract 
between persons of full age, child labour requires the 
careful supervision of the State. Much has been 
accomplished by the efforts of Lord Shaftesbury and 
his successors, and at least the grosser abuses have 
been remedied. There remains, however, ample scope 


for the work of the ‘‘Committee on Wage-earning 
Children,” who are petitioning the Government 
to carry out the recommendations of an_ Inter- 
departmental Committee on the subject. Suffi- 
cient evidence was taken by the Committee to prove 
that the employment of children as wage earners 
(and their wages, about 2s. a week, are often in- 
significant) interfered most injuriously with their 
education and general health. Among the signatories 
to the petition are many Members of Parliament, 
among them Mr. Asquith, Sir W. Anson, Sir John 
Aird, Mr. H. Hobhouse, and Mr. Trevelyan. 


Dvurinc the discussion of the Education Bill the 
Liberal Party found that Mr. Macnamara, though an 
admirable speaker on occasion, was not always a safe 
guide on questions of fact or principle. His lively article 
on ‘‘ The New Education Act at Work,” which appears 
in the January number of the Fortnightly Review, is 
almost inconceivably inaccurate. Mr. Macnamara has 
not yet grasped the fact that at the beginning of the 
Autumn Session the proposals with regard to the Edu- 
cation Committee were completely altered. It was 
reduced from the position of a real independent educa- 
tion authority into that of a dependent committee, with 
no power at all except the right to give advice, which 
need not be taken. From a necessary organ of admini- 
stration this clumsily constructed committee sank into 
a superfluity which will have no authority unless the 
Council chooses to delegate powers to it. Yet Mr. Mac- 
namara actually writes as follows, sublimely regardless 
of the Act and its technical terms : 

“Having resglved to destroy the ‘ad hoc’ local 
education authorities, and to go to the municipal councils 
for its new education authorities, the Government at once 
found itself faced with the fact thatalready the municipal 
councils had enough to do. So though nominally they 
are to be the ‘authority’ in each case, directly the new 
responsibility is conferred upon them they must delegate 
it to another body—the ‘education committee.’ The 
function of the municipal council is confined to ‘the 
power of raising a rate or borrowing money.’ Educa- 
tional administration is delegated in each case to the 
‘education committee.’ ” 


Mr. Macnamara goes on to quote incorrectly from 
other parts of Section 17 of the Act which creates 
education committees. 


In order to clear away all doubt upon this subject, 
it will be well to quote the second sub-section of the 
section (17) which defines the functions of the education 
committee : 

“ All matters relating to the exercise by the council of 
their powers under this Act except the power of raising 

a rate or borrowing money shall stand referred to the 

education committee, and the council, before exercising 
any such powers, shall, unless in their opinion the 
matter is urgent, receive and consider the report of the 
education committee with respect to the matter in ques- 
tion. The council may also delegate to the education 
committee, with or without any restrictions or conditions 
as they think fit, any of their powers under this Act, 
except the power of raising a rate or borrowing money.” 
All general questions of education policy must stand 
referred to the education committee, and the council 
must consider the report ‘‘unless in their opinion the 
matter is urgent.” But as for possessing any power to 
act, the committee has none under the statute, and will 
be entirely subject to the council. If the committee as 
finally approved by the Board of Education is in accord- 
ance with the council’s wishes, the council will pro- 
bably delegate large powers, but not otherwise, and 
those powers will be at any time revocable, and their 
exercise will be subject to revision and approbation by 
the council. In the meantime we are interested to 
observe that county councils have already begun to 
form committees in the usual way with a view to 
surveying and marking out their work. On Wednes- 
day, tor example, the Cumberland County Council held 
a special meeting to appoint a committee for the 
purpose. In most counties the Technical Instruction 
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Committee will be asked to “prepare a scheme” for 
the Board of Education. 


THE annual summary of London pauperism pub- 
lished by the Zimes on Boxing Day is sufficiently 
alarming to warrant the five-column discussion given 
to it. The facts as demonstrated by statistics show an 
increase of official paupers—disenfranchised citizens— 
during the past two years, which demands a keen public 
attention. Briefly, the number has leapt up from a 
hundred and two thousand to a hundred and fourteen 
thousand, an increase of over 10 per cent. in this short 
space of time. The increase has taken place in each 
department ; the number in the workhouses is grea‘ >r 
than it has been at any previous period ; while the 
number receiving outdoor relief is a larger percentage of 
the total population than in almost any year since 
1870. What are the causes of this enormous develop- 
ment during prosperous years ? The 7imes finds them 
for the most part in the lax administration of poor law 
unions, especially of certain notorious offenders south 
of the river, and in the superior comfort of the 
modern workhouses, providing curtains and carpets, 
and separating classes, and elaborating games for the 
aged poor. Both of these causes are certainly opera- 
tive, though it would be untrue to assert that any or all 
of these latter charges had to any material extent under- 
mined the horror of the ‘* House” prevailing amongst 
even the lowest class of the poor. An existence, 
shivering in extreme penury and cold, is preferred to 
the smooth and polished comfort of the institution. Yet 
the numbers go upward. The fact seems to be that 
London and other great centres are breeding a par- 
ticular class of helpless people, physically tired or 
mentally deficient, whose support is in the future likely 
to become a real and vital problem of concern to the 
whole community. 


THE attitude, writes our Italian correspondent, 
which the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs has 
suddenly taken in the Venezuela question, has given 
fresh encouragement to Italy’s Imperialists and Jingoes 
(called in the peninsula the ‘‘ Guerrafondai ”), who are 
all exploding in patriotic indignation, and point to the 
necessity of spending a large portion of the Budget on 
the navy in order to keep up the prestige of the 
peninsula, and have their countrymen, as they say in a 
phrase dear to their heart, not only accepted but feared 
abroad. The truth is that the participation of Italy in the 
action which England and Germany have undertaken 
against the South American republic is only destined to 
damage the interests of the kingdom in the whole 
American continent, which is not only the largest field 
for emigration (it is said already to contain 
10,000,000 Italians), but has become one of the most 
important commercial markets for Italian goods. The 
resort of Germany and England to violence gave an 
advantageous and privileged position to the Italians, 
which they might have exploited to their entire benefit, 
also taking advantage of their being, like the Vene- 
zuelans, of the Latin race, while the assailant 
countries were both Teutonic. Instead of this, 
Italy joined Germany and England, when they had 
already undertaken their campaign, thus giving the 
impression that she waited to raise her voice until she 
was sure of being backed by stronger Powers, so that 
her action ends by appearing, not only in the eyes of 
Venezuela, but of all the Central and South American 
countries, where so many of her interests are involved, 
as a manifestation of weakness and violence com- 
bined. The alleged claims of Italy are most insignifi- 
cant, compared not only to these losses to which her 
action may expose her, but to the mere expense which 
her participation in the naval blockade requires. Any 
augmentation of her influence in international relations 
in Europe is out of the question, it being patent to even 
the least expert in foreign questions that Germany has 


always taken the lead, putting her ally in the back- 
ground, and leaving her no choice but that of agreeing 
with decisions already taken, 


SoME years ago, as the Manchester Guardian 
reminds usin a well-informed article, Lord Salisbury 
predicted that Morocco would one day prove a difficulty 
to Europe and a danger to European peace. During 
the past week the news that the Sultan of Morocco, 
Mulai Abdul Aziz, has been defeated near Fez (one of 
the three capitals) and is there besieged has 
created an excitement which goes far to justify his 
anticipations. Spain is said to be arming feverishly. 
There is a rumour of a Latin confederation against 
Great Britain, and there are, of course, as usual, plenty 
of journals at home which would like to apply the 
principle of ‘‘ fight everybody and take everything ” to 
Morocco. We need not enter into a history of the 
insurrection or of its origin—the telegraph rarely brings 
accurate information—and all that we really know is 
that no Sultan has ever been able to exert unquestioned 
authority over the whole country (from Algeria on the 
East to the Atlantic on the West, from the Mediter- 
ranean on the North tothe Sahara on the South) which 
is coloured Morocco on the maps. In the mountainous 
districts the Berbers still maintain a certain measure 
of independence. Local revolts are common enough 
in Morocco. They are often produced by visits of the 
Sultan’s tax-gatherers. The question is whether the 
present insurrection will go far enough to upset the 
dynasty of the Shereefs, as the present Abdul’s family 
are called, which owes its strength mainly to religious 
influences. 


PernapPs it may be well to remind ourselves of a 
few facts about Morocco, for when rumours of war 
spread knowledge is apt to disappear, and with it 
a sense of proportion. In the first place, then, 
it may be convenient to observe that in its ab- 
stract for ‘‘ principal and other foreign countries” 
the Board of Trade does not consider it necessary to 
give any information about the commerce of Morocco. 
Its foreign trade does not win it a place among the 
first fifty trading countries of the world. But one of 
the new volumes of the LZncyclopedia Britannica 
informs us that the average annual value of the exports 
of Morocco is about a million, and that of imports 
rather less. Of this trade Great Britain has about 
half and France about a quarter. But the best 
statistics available are untrustworthy. The prin- 
cipal ports are Tangier, Dar El Baida, Mogador, 
Mazagan, and Saffi. The statistics of popula- 
tion are even more uncertain than the statistics 
of trade. Estimates vary from a minimum of five to a 
maximum of ten millions. In the towns the Moors pre- 
dominate, in the plains the Arabs, in the hills the 
aboriginal Berbers—a fair-skinned race. Of languages 
Berber is the most widely spoken, but the Moors 
speak the official ‘‘ Arabic.” On the coast there are 
small colonies of Spanish and other Europeans, and Jews 
abound. After six and a half centuries of brave efforts 
the Franciscans abandoned their efforts to convert the 
Moors. But there are now some Protestant missions. 
Although Morocco (as its name implies) is the most 
Western of Mohammedan Empires, Western civilisation 
and religion make little or no progress. Intoxicants 
and tobacco are still discouraged by law and religion ; 
and the social condition of Morocco is distinctly 
Mokammedan, although (writes Mr. Meakin, one of the 
leading authorities) “it is becoming corrupted, rather than 
improved, by intercourse with Europeans on the coast.” 


WE print elsewhere an interesting article from a 
correspondent on the late Archbishop. We regret 
that we are unable to join in our correspondent’s 
tribute to Dr. Temple’s Liberalism in his later days. 
Dr. Temple was a valiant Liberal in the days of the 
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Disestablishment of the Irish Church, but unless his 
public utterances did him agreat injustice, he had little in 
common with Mr. Gladstone in the last part of his life. 
He never befriended Home Rule, and he sanctioned 
publicly the undoing of Mr. Gladstone’s work in South 
Africa. _The strong supporter of Irish Disestablish- 
ment became the pillar of Church defence, and with 
his accession to the supreme dignity of the Establish- 
ment his views on education, once so liberal and 
generous, were contracted within the limits of the par- 
tisan. Dr. Temple never lacked courage and never 
sought pepularity, but it was a public misfortune that 
he became engrossed in the spirit of the Establish- 
ment, and did nothing in a great crisis to make public 
opinion more humane and moral. 


THE movement for the disruption of the Victoria 
University has at last crystallised (as Mr. Wanklyn 
would say) in the form of a private bill called the 
Liverpool University Bill. The object of the bill is ‘‘ to 
separate University College, Liverpool, from the Vic- 
toria University, and to merge it in the University of 
Liverpool.” In the preamble the grant of a Charter 
establishing a University of Liverpool is assumed, and 
a reference is made to the Liverpool Corporation Act, 
1902, which enables the city council to contribute from 
the rates to the University of Liverpool, ‘‘if and when ” 
sucha University should be founded for thecity. Clause 14 
of the bill authorises the county councils of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Shropshire, Cumberland and Westmorland, 
and the municipal corporations and urban district 
councils within those counties, to contribute to the pro- 
posed University. It will be interesting to see whether 
the principle of the local University or the principle of 
the federal University prevails : the former is supported 
by Lord Kelvin and Lord Lister, the latter by Lord 
Spencer (the Chancellor of Victoria University), Lord 
Ripon, and Mr. Acland. There is a good deal to be 
said on both sides. The more you narrow the area the 
greater is the local enthusiasm and patriotism. On the 
other hand, widening the area tends to broaden and 
liberalise the course of education. 


At the Head Masters’ Conference at Tonbridge two 
topics stood out in special relief—student-teacherships, 
and thedropping of compulsory Greek atthe Universities. 
On the former the conference pledged itself to support 
a system of student-teacherships, and determined to 
investigate the conditions under which such student- 
teachers would be received. But who would look after 
these apprentices ? On this subject very different views 
were expressed. Canon Lyttelton thought the master 
of method at a distance, the head master exercising a 
merely general supervision. Dr. Gow thought the 
head master was likely to be a good enough master of 
method todothething himself. Dr. Gray’s motion against 
compulsory Greek was very well debated, but rejected in 
favour of a very negative kind of amendment asking 
the Universities to confer with head masters before 
making any changes in their entrance examinations. 
The conference seemed hardly to know in what relation 
it stood to the Universities, one party being afraid of 
rubbing them the wrong way by making too definite 
suggestions, the other thinking that by virtue of expe- 
rience and precise knowledge of educational needs the 
head masters had not only a right, but a duty, to guide 
the deliberations of the Universities. Possibly the 
conference will be less inconclusive when it has made up 
its mind on this point. Mr. Rouse’s motion ventilated 
the grievances of secondary education against the 
Government. The Secondary department has good 
reason to be jealous of the attentions paid to her sisters, 
called Primary and Technical. 


THE tremendous pressure upon the Post Office has 
resulted, as usual at Christmas time, in a congestion of 
letters, and the Post Office has at last listened to a 


suggestion frequently made to distinguish between 
local and non-local deliveries. The postmaster and 
surveyor of the Manchester district, Mr. Phillips, 
planned and made, with the aid of the postmaster 
of Rochdale, the following experiment: The Roch- 
dale people were invited to post letters for local 
delivery on Christmas morning in any of the Roch- 
dale offices between 8 a.m on December 17 and 
noon on December 22, handing them over the counter. 
All this Christmas correspondence was retained by 
the local authorities until Christmas morning and 
then sent out by an early special delivery, each 
envelope being stamped with the words ‘‘ Postage 
in advance for delivery on Christmas Day, 1902.” 


‘Twenty thousand Christmas greetings, received in 


this way between the dates mentioned, were sorted and 
tied up in thirty-two bags representing the thirty-two 
‘local rounds.”” One result was that the Christmas 
delivery at Rochdale was at least two hours earlier 
than usual; and, secondly, the sorting-room employés 
were able to deal promptly with all letters and parcels 
posted after midday on December 22. Government 
Departments move slowly, but a successful experiment 
like this is sure to bear fruit. 


Mr. Havitanp-BurkKE has written to the Daily 
News a very instructive letter on the subject of prison 
treatment. He describes the life of an Irish member 
serving the sentence of a Common Court, and one of 
the milder cases, for in Mr. Burke’s case hard labour 
was remitted: the plank bed, fare of bread and 
porridge, the same circular track exercise twice a day 
in company with the ordinary prisoners, tramps 
and pickpockets being judiciously sandwiched 
between political prisoners, and nothing to sit 
on in the cell except a little ‘* back - breaking 
four-legged stool.” This would seem rigorous enough, 
but what is most brutal and indefensible is the prac- 
tice of cutting off the prisoner from intercourse with 
other minds or books. Except for two hours, the 
prisoner is confined to his cell, forbidden to receive 
visitors, or to have a pencil or paper, and restricted to 
a Bible and one book a week from the prison library. 
During his two hours’ exercise he is not allowed 
to speak to any prisoner. Mr. Burke contrasts 
with this Prince Kropotkin’s description of his life in 
the French prison at Clairvaux. 


In relation to railway rates and fares a correspon- 
dent writes drawing attention to the desirability of 
encouraging competition between different lines. From 
the standpoint of the general.public, the traveller, and 
the trader, the choice really lies between the freest 
possible competition and State ownership. The danger 
at present is that public policy may drift into monopoly. 
From this point of view, as our correspondent observes, 
the Railway Acts of 1891 and 1892, which stereotyped 
rates and prevented their being raised (and therefore 
lowered) except by consent of a Court, were mistaken. 
The best services in England (from London to the 
North) are competitive. Londoners just now are 
reminded of the value of competition by the exploits of 
the ‘*‘ Twopenny Tube,” whose advent has caused such 
a reduction in the fares of the ‘‘ Underground.” 


A CIRCULAR letter has been published signed by 
Generals Botha and Delarey, in which the generals 
explain that they have modified their plans. They 
have hopes that, as a consequence of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
visit, the British Government will do all in its power to 
alleviate the distress in the Boer States ; but need for 
relief will still remain, and whilst thanking all the 
committees and individuals who have helped already, 
the generals hope that their work will be continued. 
Subscriptions to the General Boer Relief Fund will be 
received at the Standard Bank of Sout Africa, 
Limited, 10, Clements-lane, Lombard-street, E.C. 
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MACEDONIAN REFORM. 


HE abortive autumn rising in Macedonia has 
achieved results by no means inconsiderable. 
It was purely local, and came from only one section, 
and that the weaker and less resolute wing of the 
Bulgarian revolutionary committee. It seems to have 
been quickly suppressed, and while it tempted the Turks 
to some excesses and to an amazingly costly and dis- 
proportionate display of military strength, it was far 
from provoking any startling atrocities. None the less, 
it seems to have stimulated thought not only among the 
Powers, but even in Yildiz Palace—perhaps the most 
startling result which a popular movement could pos- 
sibly achieve in the East. It had all the elements of a 
rather disquieting sumin proportion. If a single revo- 
lutionary clique could effect so much when it aimed at 
nothing more than an ephemeral demonstration at a 
rigorous time of year, what will happen in the spring 
if the larger organisation makes the serious attempt 
for which it has so long accumulated arms and funds ? 
The Porte accordingly has not been content merely to 
assemble army corps in Macedonia ; it has drawn up a 
scheme of reforms. Russia has not confined herself to 
the usual methods of protest and suggestion. She has 
sent her Chancellor to study the situation in person in 
Sophia and Belgrade, and further to organise in Vienna, 
in concert with Austria, a joint scheme for dealing 
with the situation which seems likely to arise. The 
official explanations of Russian policy which have 
appeared in St. Petersburg no longer confine them- 
selves to the old hopeless declarations in favour of 
the maintenance of things as they are. The s/a/us quo 
has at last become impossible. The Sultan may be 
allowed to play with his paper reforms for some months 
to come, but there seems little reason to doubt that 
Russia has at length decided to impose a plan of her 
own, doubtless a very conservative plan, whose main 
object will be to avert war, but still a plan which will aim 
at placing in more trustworthy hands the responsibility 
for the government of Macedonia. 
_ It is easy to speculate on the changes which one 
would wish to see in Macedonia. There are national 
aspirations to satisfy, there is a people with some 
political capacity to train in the art of self-government, 
there is a potentially rich province to rescue from 
misery and stagnation. But a sweeping change means 
war, and it may be something better than cowardice 
or indifference which hesitates to repeat the 
terrible experiences of 1877. The problem un- 
doubtedly is to find, not the ideal  solvtion, 
but the minimum of reform which would make the 
condition of Macedonia tolerable, without an appeal to 
arms. Racial ideals apart, the beginning of all reform 
in Macedonia is to guarantee some elementary security 
to life and property. It is not mainly a question of 
creeds, for in different degrees Christians and Moslems 
suffer alike. The miserabie villager finds himself the 


prey of three classes of brigands. He is at the mercy ‘ 


of Bulgarian bands, half patriots, half robbers, rendered 
desperate by intolerable wrongs, and bent only on 
making his evil plight so intolerable that Europe must 
intervene. If he receives them with favour, the Turk 
will exact a reckoning. If he turns the cold shoulder, 
the band itself will wreak vengeance. In the western 
districts the Albanians, primitive bandits with no claim 


whatever to any lofty motive, levy a still crueller tribute 
on property, chastity, and life. Lastly, there is the 
Turkish official and the Turkish gendarme, who glean 
where the Albanian and the Bulgarian have reaped. 
At the best, these unpaid men with arms in their hands 
must live on the country ; at the worst, they may satisfy 
their greed and their lust with little check. The first 
reform, then, is to create a trustworthy police which will 
at least keep the peace and guarantee to the peasant 
his harvest, to his wife her virtue, and to both their 
precarious lives. The only way to effect this, as a 
correspondent points out, who writes to the Das/y News 
from Constantinople with authority and knowledge, is 
to create a strong gendarmerie under reliable European 
officers. The material is to be had in abundance. The 
Turkish peasant-soldier is naturally both kindly and 
obedient. It is only necessary to pay him regularly 
and to set reliable officers over him. The gendarmerie 
organised in Crete under Italian chiefs has proved a 
complete success, and doubtless a similar but, of course, 
much stronger force in Macedonia, officered by picked 
men provided by some neutral State, could achieve no 
less. 

But, unfortunately, when we have started with a 
reliable gendarmerie under Europeans, we have com- 
mitted ourselves to a whole series of necessary 
changes. The new police must be regularly paid, 
and that means that the revenues of the province 
must pass through honest hands, free to dispose 
of the greater part of the income of the pro- 
vince without the risk of uncertain and _irre- 
gular demands from Constantinople. A European 
police involves some sort of European financial control. 
It works in vain, moreover, so long as the administra- 
tion of justice remains in the hands of functionaries who 
are necessarily corrupt and ignorant. Lastly,” its 
European chiefs would find their task impossible if they 
should be forced to take their orders from a governor 
who was, in his turn, the creature of Abdul Hamid. It is 
suid that Count Lamsdorff contemplates the appoint- 
ment of a Christian Turkish official under the supervision 
of the Powers. That plan has been tried before in Crete, 
and with the most dismal results. The Christian official 
may himself be an honest man of high character, 
though the Turkish service is an odd quarter in which 
to look for a Christian with these qualifications. But 
assume that such an official has been found. The Porte 
will at once provide him with a secretary to spy upon 
him, and a lieutenant to undermine him, or else 
it will boldly set over him a military comman- 
dant of superior rank, while any official who 
follows him loyally, endangers his whole future 
and ruins his hopes of promotion. It is not easy to 
anticipate a bright future for any scheme of reform 
which does not begin by installing, with ample powers, 
a governor who is not a Turkish subject. Such a 


_ step might be very unwelcome in Constantinople, and 


it would undoubtedly damage the prestige of the 
Porte. But, in reality, it would rather strengthen 
the Turkish Empire than weaken it. After all, 
such a solution would still leave Macedonia a recruit- 
ing ground for the Sultan’s armies. The pro ice, 
moreover, would soon begin to contribute somethi g 
to the Imperial treasury, whereas at present it can be 
only a constant source of expense. One can hardly 
doubt that if Russia and Austria cared to be resolute, 
they could impose such a scheme without war. 
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THE DICTATORSHIP IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


I’ anyone were to turn from Mr. Chamberlain’s 
l speeches at Durban to the terms of the Transvaal 
New Special Law, the important parts of which are 
printed elsewhere in this paper, he would conclude 
either that Lord Milner’s recall was imminent or else 
that Mr. Chamberlain was an amazing hypocrite. Mr. 
Chamberlain is full of soft and smiling phrases, and for 
the moment he has laid aside all the acrimony with 
which he usually horsewhips the courtesies and the 
kindlier emotions of human nature. He tells us 
he respects the Dutch, talks about William the 
Silent, and uses words that come very awkwardly 
from his runaway lips about the passion for indepen- 
dence. This is the atmosphere of Durban with 
its banquets and fireworks, and gay ladies, and 
its glowing and lavish welcome. But what is the 
atmosphere of Pretoria? Lord Milner. has issued a 
Coercion Act, of which it is not too much to say that it 
is an elaborate attempt to secure that no sound shall be 
heard in the Transvaal but ‘‘the mingled voice of 
slavery and command.” The Boers are to be taught 
that their place in this tolerant Empire is the place of a 
proscribed and despised population, doomed to suffer in 
silent degradation all the insolence of conquest, with no 
part or lot inany of the rights of British subjects, and with 
their liberties at the absolute disposal of an alien master. 
Under the new dispensation, Lord Milner can arrest 
General Botha without charge or warrant, and keep 
him in prison twenty-one days without trial; he can 
send a beardless whipper-snapper of a jack-in-office to 
ransack General Botha’s house, and everything he has, 
down to his kennels and pigsties, for compromising 
documents—and compromising documents include any 
Liberal newspaper—and if General Botha resents 
such impertinences he is liable to be sent to prison 
for a year; he can have General Botha sent to 
prison for five years if he says anything that might 
bring Lord Milner or the constitution of the United 
Kingdom into ‘hatred or contempt,” and if he takes 
it into his head that General Botha or anyone else would 
be better out of the way, he has only to sign a paper 
and expel him summarily. These are the powers 
committed in defiance, as we think, of the terms 
of the surrender to an official who has already been 
detected breaking the treaty of peace, and in 
whose mind the love of arbitrary power is almost 
a monomania. It shows an unusual degree of intro- 
spection on Lord Milner’s part that he recognises 
that some personalities are more apt to inspire 
contempt than hatred. Certainly, if we exempt three 
Liberal Imperialists and half-a-dozen Tony Lumpkinses 
on the other side of the House, there is not a member 
of Parliament who could speak his mind about Lord 
Milner in the Transvaal without finding his way to 
prison. But are we to suppose that when Mr. Chamber- 
lain talks about his respect for brave men, and repro 
duces all the suave formule which have displaced the 
savage phrases of Imperialism during the war, he is 
thinking of a state of things under which the Boers are 
liable to be handed over the frontier at the mere 
whim of an official, just as if they were under the 
Ottoman Government ? And when General Botha and 
General de Wet agreed to the surrender of 20,000 
arms, did they understand by the clause which 





guaranteed the burghers their property and liberty 
that any one of them was liable to be expatriated at 
Lord Milner’s pleasure ? Mr. Chamberlain talks of 
waiting for ‘‘active loyalty” amongst the Boers. 
What active loyalty is due from men subjected to these 
incignities, and what respect would they win, if they 
showed it, from anyone whose respect is worth having ? 

It is easy to see how this Russian despotism will 
work in practice. Lord Milner’s morbid sensitiveness 
to criticism will make his law of /ése-majesté a very 
real and important provision. In the National Scouts 
who will try to find compensation in the patronage of 
the rulers for the contempt they have earned from the 
ruled, he will find a thousand eyes and a thousand ears 
for his presentiments and suspicions ; he will favour 
and advance and hope to make an ascendant caste of 
all the spies and the informers that are the retinue 
of any system of tyranny. Tyranny is always 
ludicrous, alike in its methods and its agents, 
though neither Lord Milner nor the German Emperor 
is very quick to see its grotesque characteristics. It 
is impossible not to smile at the regulation which makes 
it penal for a farmer on the veldt to say anything that 
can excite disaffection against the constitution of the 
United Kingdom, or at the naive explanation that this 
does not include the mere pointing out of errors in the 
constitution of the United Kingdom with a view to 
their reformation. It is of the nature of tyranny to be 
more or less of a buffoon, but no amount of ridicule or 
amusement can alter the disagreeable truth that the 
system of tyranny Lord Milner is to administer in the 
Transvaal may be made the instrument of very wide- 
spread and very cruel injustice. To lay down as the 
principles of our government that the Boer has no rights, 
that his personal liberty and self-respect are quite 
unimportant and trifling, and that he must discipline 
himself in a long and arduous school of dissimulation, 
is to do infinite injury alike to those who administer the 
system of government by espionage and to those who 
live under it. It is Lord Milner’s aim to make his 
government intolerable to every man of spirit and 
independence, and to make it attractive and profitable 
to everyone else. 

If Liberals accept in silence and patience this un- 
qualified tyranny in South Africa, there is an end to 
Liberalism as a moral temperament in this country. 
We hope that the Liberal Party will appreciate its 
great responsibilities. For our part, we never affected 
to think that any settlement which took the flags 
and the government of the two Boer States 
away from the men who had created them and fought 
for them could bring anything but disgrace and 
disaster. We said last June that we would rather put 
our hands in the fire than sign Lord Kitchener’s treaty 
of peace, and nothing that has happened since has 
served in any degree to atone for that act of 
violent usurpation. But there were other Liberals, who 
were resolutely opposed to the war, who still thought 
that the incorporation of the Boer States in the British 
Empire was more likely than any other method of 
settlement to put an end to the confusions and disorders 
of the war. Will those Liberals allow this astounding 
document to become the recognised system of govern- 
ment of the Transvaal without a protest, and will they 
acquiesce in that supine negligence which considers we 
have no duties to a people who have been made 
powerless to protect themselves against oppression ? 
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THE COUNTERFEIT DARWINS IN POLITICS.* 


HE Young Scots have acted wisely in printing as 
a pamphlet the address delivered at their 
dinner by Mr. Hector Macpherson. Those who admire 
the integrity, the conscientious thoroughness, the 
valiant sincerity, and the brilliant abilities that have 
made the Edinburgh Evening News a redoubtable 
power in the public life of Scotland, will turn with 
greedy expectations to this analysis of the ‘‘ Gospel 
of Force.” They will not be disappointed. These 
sixteen pages contain a terse and masterly treatment 
of the most important question in our politics, and they 
are marked by those qualities of a resolute care for the 
truth, and a readiness to follow the argument wherever 
it winds, which are chiefly wanting in modern thought. 
Mr. Macpherson never bargains with his mind, and 
that is no small distinction in an age when intellectual 
honesty has almost disappeared in the brisk commerce 
between conscience and the appetites of mobs and 
politicians, 

Mr. Macpherson addresses himself to that phantom 
philosophy the counterfeit Darwinism, which has 
overshadowed the whole field of modern discussion. 
The attractions of that philosophy are obvious, for it 
acts as a kind of hemlock on the scruples and hesita- 
tions of morality. What is more soothing than to feel 
that you have no responsibility for all this viclence and 
apparent injustice, and that it is merely Nature’s dis- 
pensation? ‘* My dear sir,” you say, as you shrug 
your shoulders, ‘‘no man hates war more than I do; | 
am myself a vice-president of the Peace Society, and a 
local preacher |or a canon, as the case may be]; it is a 
cruel and horrible thing. 1 wish we were finally rid of 
it, but there! It’s the plan of Providence for eliminating 
the unfit. 


You see the same thing going on all round 
you every day in the silent massacres and armageddons 


of nature. The best type must assert itself.” Mr. 
Macpherson’s vigorous mind disperses all this loose 
reasoning as the morning wind scatters a thin mist. 
The truth is, as he shows, the analogy drawn from the 
field of biological science is fertile in confusion and 
false argument. 


“The fierce struggle for existence which among animals 
leads to warfare, among men has the same result in the 
earlier days of primitive life. But by virtue of dawning 
intelligence and the germs of co-operation developed in 
family life, man discovers the advantages of union. Whereas 
animals fight one another for food which is more or less 
scarce, men by co-operative methods begin to grow food, 
thereby increasing the productive power of Nature. In 
order to facilitate the process comes division of labour, which 
leads to barter; and thus, instead of a fierce struggle for 
existence among isolated individuals, we have the beginning 
of a new method, that of co-operative assistance in the 
struggle for existence, and for result great increase in the 
means of subsistence, aud great increase in the individual 
share.” 

The moment you have the primitive form of blind 
barter, what Mr. Macpherson well calls ‘‘ the menagerie 
theory” begins to break down. The progress of the 
race is not one constant internecine struggle ; it is from 
one point of view a prolonged and sustained effort in 
co-operation, a collective attempt to increase what 
Spinoza called the jus in naturam. It is a curious 
thing that this crude and ignorant fancy should capture 
men’s minds more than a hundred years after a great 





* Tne GospeL or Force. By Hector Macpherson, Editor of 
the Edinburgh Evening News, Author of Thomas Carlyle, Adam 
Smith, and Life of Llerbert Spencer. Edinburgh : Young Scots 
Publication, 5, Hartington-place. 1d. 


thinker had destroyed the old internecine theory of trade 
and had shown that the destruction of the prosperity 
of other countries, the sovereign end of existence to 
these neo-evolutionists, is a very serious injury to your 
own. It is curious again that the acquisition of the 
sense of relativity in the last century should not have 
protected modern political thought from this disastrous 
confusion. It is more curious still that these miniature 
Darwins, who flatter crime in the name of science, 
have never regarded what their own divinities have had 
to say on this subject. Darwin himself, as Mr. Hob- 
house has pointed out, showed that there was in the 
animal world as well as in the human world a principle 
of sympathy or mutual help which is the exact anti- 
thesis of the struggle for existence, and he recognised 
that it is the development of this principle in the family 
and in society which more than anything else makes the 
difference between civilised life and barbarism. Mr. 
Spencer has written a very emphatic passage which 
may be commended to the notice of some of those who 
shelter themselves under his august reputation : 


“ But the conclusion of the profoundest moment to which 
all lines of argument converge is that the possibility of a 
high social state, political as well as general, fundamentally 
depends on the cessation of war. From war has been gained 
all that it has to give.” 


Those of us who do not think that war is always or 
necessarily wrong are at least entitled to ask such 
apologists of war as dismiss every argument from 
morality at the bidding of an hypothesis that has the 
glamour of naturalism, not to pick and choose among 
the doctrines of their professed masters. 

This argument, it is well to point out, has nothing 
to do with patriotism. These false interpreters of 
Darwin do not love England more 
because England is their country or the country 
of their fathers, but England, — they 
think, is stronger than Germany. If Germany should 
prove to be stronger, then their allegiance goes on 
their own showing to Germany, the conquering type 
It is their argument that the stronger 


than Germany 


because 


of civilisation. 
should rule, and not the stronger in ideas, in civilising 
energy, in commerce, but the stronger in war. A par- 
ticularly useful and necessary piece of work is done 
by Mr. Macpherson in developing the corollary of this 
doctrine of might. Most men who adopt it fight shy 
of its logical consequences. Yet they are important 
and irresistible. If the foreign policy of a country is 
to be directed solely to ‘‘the predominance of your 
race,” why should you not direct your energy just as 
exclusively and unscrupulously to the predominance of 
your religion and the predominance of your ideas ? 
There is no objective standard. If you think your 
civilisation belongs to the nineteenth century and the 
Boers’ civilisation belongs to the seventeenth, you 
may proceed to execute your own award; there is no 
other judge. What, then, is there to hinder a majo- 
rity from enforcing its religious opinions on a minority ? 
Or what kind of Jocus standi have you for maintaining 
freedom of speech if the only standard of right or 


- wrong is the will of the stronger ? A man may be just as 


fanatically convinced that his religion is the best as that 
his race is the best. If the Liberal Imperialist accepts 
Lord Rosebery’s definition of Imperialism, he may 
resent and dislike the Education Bill, but he cannot 
call it unjust. If the Anglican Church is in earnest 
about its religion, and has the opportunity, as it thinks, 
of coercing other people, it is merely acting on the 
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doctrine of Imperialism in using that opportunity. The 
Church is probably just as confident that its own 
supremacy is beneficent as the Imperialist is that the 
supremacy of his race is beneficent; in neither case is 
there any obligation to respect the feelings or the dignity 
of others, for the words ‘‘right”’ and ‘‘rights” disappear 
from politics. Ah, replies the Liberal Imperialist, but 
without recognising any rights in the matter, it may be 
a good thing for the State to listen to various kinds of 
Opinions and to be tolerant simply on the ground 
of expediency. Yes, retorts the Tory Imperialist, 
but on that argument it might be a good thing 
for various types to exist in the world, and 
for a strong nation to be tolerant, simply on the 
ground of expediency ; but it is only a question of 
expediency, and we who are in a majority decide that 
your religion and your freedom of speech had better 
go, just as you and we who were stronger than the 
Boers decided that the freedom of the Boers had better 
go. ‘* One stage further,” as Mr. Macpherson says, 
from the doctrine of force in foreign politics, “and in 
the name of the gospel of force you have the rack, the 
thumbscrew, and the scaffold.” The Liberal Im- 
perialists like to follow that gospel along a gay and 
garlanded high road, but Mr. Macpherson shows them 
that if they follow it a little further they will see the 
black flag waving over one or two things they still care 
about. 





FREDERICK TEMPLE. 
(FRomM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


ts W E cannot understand how these opinions can 
be held consistently with an honest sub- 

scription to the formularies of our Church, with many 
of the fundamental doctrines of which they appear to 
us essentially at variance.” So forty-twe years ago, in 
scathing condemnation, the two archbishops and 
twenty-five bishops publicly denounced seven writers 
who had united to issue a little volume of theological 
essays. Nine years afterwards the first of these 
writers was appointed by Mr. Gladstone to the see of 
Exeter. A vast hubbub arose. Petitions poured in 
from Protestants and Ritualists, joining against the 
commonenemy. The Chapter were urged to refuse to 
confirm the election. ‘I have letters from all parts of 
the country,” said the Dean of Exeter, ‘‘about the 
sword of the Lord and Gideon, exhorting us to go to 
prison and promising us visits there.” On the day of 
consecration bishop after bishop protested ; one (still 
living) ‘‘in the fear of God and the Church”; others 
counselling delay or wringing their hands in despair. 
Thirty years rolled by. Last week, amidst a universal 
tribute to a rugged honesty, died this man who had 
been judged by his Church’s leaders as fundamentally 
dishonest—Frederick Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Few lives have been able to show so dramatic 

a revolution. Those who would understand the.real 
nature of the man we have lost can be recommended to 
study the record of this long dead controversy. En- 
tombed in the dusty immensity of Archbishop Tait's 
life is a chapter of the Tait-Temple letters which for 
vigour and interest in ecclesiastical correspondence can 
only be paralleled by the Newman-Manning letters in 
Purcell’s first edition. It is strength against suavity, 
the restrained and passionate protest of a man who 
feels himself wronged by the weakness and uncertainty 
of a friend cowering before a storm of public opinion. 
‘“‘If you do not wish to alienate your friends, do not 
treat them as you have treated me.” ‘‘ Nothing on 





earth will induce me to do what you propose. I do not 
judge for others, but in me it would be base and untrue.” 
‘* You ought not to make it impossible for a friend to cal- 
culate on what youwill do.” “The greatest kindness you 
can now do me is to forget till all this is over that any 
friendship ever existed between us.” ‘‘ Your friends 
complain that they cannot count on you. Your enemies 
say they can.” The sentences ring clear and cut and 
burn after all the lapse of time. Not often do high 
dignitaries thus learn the truth. Here is the man 
revealed in a moment of strong emotion ; true as steel, 
honest as the day, with deep affection beneath the 
outward harshness, scornfully refusing to exculpate 
himself at the expense of his comrades ; regarding as, 
perhaps, the meanest act of which a public man could 
be guilty the sacrifice of a cause or a friend to sucha 
frothy and despicable thing as the clamour of a modern 
crowd. 

These were the heroic days of Liberalism, and this 
little book and these seven denounced men become the 
centre and rallying cry of the movement. Temple had 
not always been of this faith. At Oxford, as almost all 
others, he had been influenced by the Catholic revival. 
i heard him but a few months ago describing the 
wonderful fascination exercised over the University 
by Newman from St. Mary’s pulpit, with a voice, as 
he described it, like a silver bell. In the break-up 
that succeeded he threw himself with energy into the 
liberal movement, ‘‘ absorbed,” as Henry Sidgwick 
has described it, ‘‘in struggling for freedom of 
thought in the trammels of an historical religion.” The 
position of the Zssays and Reviews has now become an 
accepted commonplace in the Church ; like the dreaded 
five point Charter in politics, men now only wonder at the 
consternation evoked by so mild a programme. But the 
spirit of these writers is as necessary to-day as yesterday, 
in religion as in politics. The principle which underlay 
the definite position—the right of free inquiry, the 
acceptance of latest research, indifference to accusations 
of dishonesty and the hostility of all that is comfortable 
and orthodox—never were such more needed than now. 
From the grave the words of the great Archbishop 
come with a message of encouragement. “I joined in 
writing this book in the hope of breaking through that 
mischievous reticence which, go where | would, I per- 
petually found destroying the truthfulness of religion. 
I wished to encourage men to speak out.” The study 
of theology and criticism, ‘‘so full of difficulties, 
imperatively demands freedom for its conditions. To 
tell a man to study, and yet bid him, under Heavy 
penalties, come to the same conclusions with those who 
have not studied, is to mock him. If the conclusions 
are prescribed the study is precluded.” 

And if his first legacy to modern Liberalism is a 
lesson of honesty and a lesson of progress, his second 
is no less needful to-day, a lesson of work. He was 
neither a great thinker, nor a great scholar, nor a great 
orator. He was in many respects typically Eaglish— 
practical, not visionary, hating humbug and cant, 
sturdily pursuing his own business. There was work 
to do, and he set h mself to do it. Plodding forward, 
shifting aside the faint and laggard, trampling down 
anything that opposed his progress ; so he drove the 
machine forward: with creaking and protest, rusty 
joints and unoiled hinges: but still moving. A worker, 
he tested others by their work: not Carlyle himself 
enforced more emphatically the Gospel of Labour. 
This was the key to all his ecclesiastical policy so little 
understood, so much debated. For millinery and sham 
he had no respect whatever. He disliked ritual, and 
where he found it hollow and lifeless, he ruthlessly 
condemned. Amidst endless apocryphal stories two 
may be accepted as correct. He always, to the regret 
of High Churchmen, celebrated in the Northward 


position. At one high church at which he was 
to officiate the ingenious authorities had deter- 
mined to force him to assume the Eastward 
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attitude. The Bishop found the ends of the altar 
elaborately barricaded with flowers and greenery. At 
the proper moment, however, without any apparent 
emotion he sturdily tramped through the palms and 
lilies, and standing amidst the flower pots, to the 
astonishment of the congregation, concluded with 
calmness the ceremony.s On another, in one of the 
dead ‘‘ Catholic” churches of the West End, he entered 
at the tail of a long procession marching towards the 
brilliantly lighted altar. The procession entered the 
chancel without the Bishop; in the hush of surprise a 
stentorian command resounded from the end of the 
nave, ‘‘ Put out those lights.” These being hastily 
extinguished, the Bishop tramped his solitary way up 
the awe-struck church. The vicar afterwards at- 
tempted remonstrance. ‘‘ But at St. A——s, my lord 
(naming a church in a poor district), you allowed altar- 
lights.” ‘*‘ They’ve got the kernel as well as the husk,” 
was the discomforting response. 

Yet, despite this habitual attitude, under his rule 
such developments of ritual were permitted as London 
had never before seen. So long as work was progress- 
ing—in the old language, souls were being saved—he 
tolerated the widest divergence in non-essentials. In 
London’s great welter of heathenism and crime he re- 
fused to persecute those whose fruits, however grown, 
were visibly good. Ritual seemed to him so unimpor- 
tant, five or five hundred candles, marchings round the 
church, quaint or erratic clothing : he would have per- 
mitted a procession to enter on their heads if it would 
have aided the great cause. The result of this tolera- 
tion was a Church crisis, Mr. Kensit, Lady Wimborne, 
and a Protestant agitation which disturbed his 
successors but troubled him not at all. That a man 
should be in the least moved by popular clamour, or 
influenced by a cause through the noise of its adherents, 
seemed to him not so much cowardly as absurd. 

To the last he remained strong in the principles 
for which he had fought with Mr. Gladstone in 
the old stirring days. Yet he grew profoundly dis- 
satisfied with the condition of English politics. A few 
months ago, when we were discussing present-day 
guestions, he suddenly burst in upon us with the 
conundrum: “ But if you could call any living states- 
man to power, whom would you name ?” The answer 
was impossible. Yet he always refused to attempt to 
read the future. In a collection of fatuous forecasts 
from well-known men that appeared last year his answer 
stands terse and characteristic: ‘‘ I haven't the slightest 
idea.” I remember an evening when we deliberately 
attempted to draw from him prophecies of the results of 
present-day movements. ‘I don’t know,” was his 
invariable repty. He had done his work; he belonged 
to a former age ; he knew his time was short, and that 
a new England had arisen which must find its own 
leaders and work out its own salvation. 

With others, however, he noted the transference 
of interest from political to economic questions ; to the 
end he was a strenuous advocate of social reforms. 
Two years ago he unexpectedly appeared at the 
Brighton Church Congress in a lethargic discussion 
on the Housing Question, selecting this, as he said, 
from all the subjects, that he might emphasise the 
necessity for its consideration by the Church. It is no 
secret to state that he was no whole-hearted advocate 
of the Government’s Education policy. The bill as it 
stood was fashioned by other hands ; though giving a 
general assent he regarded it with misgiving. He had 
not the contempt for ‘* undenominationalism ” which is 
now fashionable. But he recognised the impossibility 
of the present ‘‘ religious” teaching in State schools. 
‘‘It may not be important,” I heard him say a few 
weeks back, ‘‘ whether that or this dogma is taught to 
children ; but 7/ 7s important that whatever religion is 
taught should be believed by the teacher.” 

‘*Some of those whom the gods love die young. This man, 
because the gods loved him, lingered on to be of immense, 








patriarchal age, till the sweetness it 


had taken so long to 
secrete in him was found at last.” 


Pater’s verdict on Michaelangelo naturally rises to 
the mind in thinking of the dead Primate. To those 
who only knew him at the close of his long career the 
popular verdict of harshness seemed almost incredible. 
Strength, simplicity, kindliness—these were the pre- 
vailing impressions ; and a home knit together with 
bonds of affection so sacred as to demand silence. In 
the vastness of Lambeth Palace he encamped as a tem- 
porary occupant and on a journey; with the little simple 
iron bedstead, the bare equipment for work, simple 
furnishing, simple meals, in which one was encouraged 
to consume barley water—a deplorable drink. Mes- 
sengers poured in and out, an enormous correspondence 
flooded to the four quarters of the earth; around him, 
especially in this Coronation year, surged armies of 
courtiers and flatterers: in the midst was this simple 
family life, with, at the centre, the old warrior, with 
eye dim but force unabated, having borne unscathed 
through a strange disordered time the heart of a little 
child. 

The end found him still at work. A month ago he 
was fulfiliing his packed round of engagements, doing 
the work of ten with an iron constitution that appa- 
rently nothing could move—rushing over England in 
long night journeys, preaching, writing, advising, driv- 
ing the machine forward. Suddenly, and in amoment, 
the overwrought body collapsed; he left the House of 
Lords a dying man. Slowly, continuously, painlessly 
the life ebbed away; with tranquillity and a certain 
blitheness he waited for the end; leaving his work 
accomplished, carefully taking his farewell of all, 
apologising in historic words for being such an uncon- 
scionable long time a-dying. I like to think of him as 
seen in the evening service in Lambeth Chapel—amidst 
the memorials of innumerable transitory generations, in 
the broken lights and shadows, a strong and heroic 
figure reciting with unfaltering accents the faith that had 
sustained him for eighty years. We have fallen on 
lesser men in a world of tangled circumstance; no 
longer carved out of granite, with strength to bend 
the bow of Ulysses or faith to remove mountains. 
An elemental force has gone from us, a great per- 
sonality. Reguiem efernam dona ets Domine; et lux 
perpetua luceat e7s. 





ON ORIENTAL DISPLAY. 


~OR a week past the trained pens of our profes- 
sional descriptive writers have been describing 

for us the splendours of the Delhi Durbar. The mental 
picture that results is a trifle confused—rows of white 
tents, a whole flower-garden of uniforms, flags and 
drums and trumpets, elephants and cannon and horses, 
and somewhere in the centre of it all, amid the display, 
the vulgarity, and the noise, a clever little man with an 
acid habit of speech, a reputation for omniscience, 
and a somewhat academic mind. But the elephants 
hide our view of him, and, though he speaks 
at intervals, our attention is distracted the while by the 
zeal of the showmen to point out to us all the merits of 
the howdah in which he sits and the beauty of the cloth 
of gold that drapes the important beast which carries 
him. The pageant passes, we wonder a little, but our 
curiosity is rebuked by a magic word. It is ‘‘ oriental.” 
Why, one asks, does the little man, who really relies 
so implicitly on the brain which Balliol polished for him, 
insist on getting up on the elephant? The answer ts 
obvious. It is part of the policy which has built up for 
us our Indian Empire. As all faiths to Gibbon’s states- 
man were equally false and equally useful, so to the 
ruler of India all pageants are equally vain and equally 
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serviceable. The theory is that they somehow impress 
the oriental mind, which is afflicted with a childlike 
reverence for external splendour, and bestows on the 
figure in the howdah a homage which it would refuse 
him if he went afoot. 


It is an ancient legend about the gorgeous East. 
From time immemorial two traditions have run side by 
side in the Western mind so persistently that the con- 
trast has hardly forced itself upon our notice. One 
dwelt on the outward splendour, the noise, the show, 
the ostentation of the East, and painted the oriental 
mind as though it were steeped in the externalities of 
life. The second dwelt on the calm, the mystery, the 
resignation, the other-worldliness of a continent given 
over to an ideal of abnegation and contemplation. The 
first tradition came to the popular mind through the 
soldiers of the West; the second, which followed the 
other without supplanting it, is the contribution of the 
student. The first lured us to conquer, the second 
warns us that it is vain to try to understand. 


In its vulgar form, modern Europe has long since 
discarded the antique tradition of the opulent East. To 
peoples just emerging from barbarism the older civili- 
sations of the Orient have always seemed luxurious. 
The Greeks, still strangers to trade, were dazzled by 
the riches of the Phoenicians and the splendour of 
Persia. Nor was it otherwise with the Crusaders. The 
tradition lingered past the Middle Ages not because a 
glaring contrast still existed, but because the West had 
ever before it the spectacle of the Italian Republics 
which grew rich by oppressing the islands of the 
Levant. The East India Company continued the work 
of exploitation, and the public at home still saw in the 
proceeds of its spoliations the evidence of splendours 
unexplored. Disappointment has long since destroyed 
the myth which cupidity created. We know that the 
Grand Turk is bankrupt, while his soldiers go in rags ; 
and as for India, we are happy when the Lord Mayor 
refrains from his too frequent appeals to our charity. 


But still the conviction persists that the East 
reveres the splendours which our forefathers coveted. 
Solomon remains in the Western imagination as the 
typical monarch of the East, and we speculate for ever 
on his gold and his peacocks, while our viceroys 
apparently strive to follow in his steps. And yet one 
fact and one comment on Solomon have come down to 
us, which might have stirred a doubt. His subjects 
revolted against his magnificence, and when his son 
refused to adopt a policy of retrenchment, they stoned 
his treasurer and chose another king. As tor 
Solomon’s glory, we have an Eastern estimate 
in a certain epigram about the lilies of the 
field. How if there were in the legend that 
the East reveres grandeur just that measure of truth 
which lies in the Englishman’s conviction that the 
Oriental likes to the bullied? The Oriental tradition of 
monarchy, one might argue, is in the main a tradition 
which might have been set by alien conquerors. 
Moguls and Ottomans alike were savages who invaded 
a contemplative world. They conquered because their 
thoughts were busied with external things. Their 
object was plunder, and when they had won it they 
displayed it. What if their ethics were not the ethics 
of the East but of the North? They were violent 
rulers, and they set a tradition of violence. Their 
lieutenants who exercised sway by their wiil, their rebel 
servants who revolted against them, had all been 
trained in their school. It may be true that they have 
taught the East to associate with dominion the ideas 
of display and of violence. The Oriental may expect 
magnificence and a certain arbitrary manner from his 
rulers, because in his experience these traits have 
always belonged to the forces that overbore him. But 
does it follow that they are the product of the Eastern 
mind in the same sense that constitutional government 
is a product of the West ? 


Lord Curzon, surrounded by barbaric pomp, riding 
on an elephant at the head of an army large enough 
to conquer all India afresh, doubtless appeals to the 
Eastern mind as Tamerlane appealed to it. He repre- 
sents force and the outside of things. He comes with 
all the conventional symbols that have always extorted 
submission, if not respect. The crowds which prostrate 
themselves wouldadopt thesameattitude towards a pecu- 
liarly destructive volcano, and if Lord Curzon were 
also a soldier they would couple his name with the tiger. 
They render unto Cesar the things which are Czsar’s. 
But all the while, pursuing our theory, we might argue 
that they reserve their real reverence for other qualities 
and other powers. There is much to suggest that it 
is only because they despise self-assertion that they 
yield so easily to the conqueror. The Burmese 
Buddhist who refused to resist our invading armies 
has his own scheme of values, which taught him 
that nothing which we could take from him was worth - 
the tranquillity and the inrocence he would forfeit by 
using arms against us. We carry with us to Delhi a 
gospel which enjoins upon us non-resistance to evil. 
It is not strange that we remain blind to that spirit 
among the people of the East, for we are blind to its 
presence in the Oriental creed we profess. So little—our 
theory need be at no loss to find corroborative facts — 
so little does Eastern thought reverence display that it 
regards the whole world of sense as mere illusion. 
Eastern taste at its best, in Chinese and Japanese art, 
has schooled the West in moderation and economy. 
And if we ask what, in its inner soul, the East thinks 
of force, it may be true that it yielded a_ bodily 
alleriance to Moslem and Mongol tyrants; it is also 
true that its two great religions have made an 
ideal of meekness. It is not precisely to that ideal that 
Lord Curzon appeals in his ‘ oriental” posings. 


H. N. B. 


THE UNEMPLOYED PROBLEM. 
HE London County Council just previous to its 
adjournment before Christmas passed a resolu- 
tion empowering the Council to call a conference of all 
the local authorities in London to consider the question 
of unemployment and to suggest remedies. The con- 
ference has not yet met, but Sir John McDougall has 
already taken steps in this direction, and it is to be 
hoped that valuable results will accrue. A somewhat 
similar conference was summoned only a few days 
before by the Metropolitan Council of the I.L.P. In 
the latter case the representatives were chiefly Labour 
men on various local authorities, together with leading 
Trades Unionists. Out of this has sprung the formation 
of a ‘‘ National Unemployed Committee,” which is 
calling a National Conference in February. We 
believe that, as a result of these conferences, some 
more permanent attempt will be made to cope with the 
lack of employment which in certain trades, at any 
rate, is as great as in any winter since ’95, or possibly 
87. The problem of the unemployed is always with 
us, because there is at all times in England a quantity 
of surplus labour which is not fuily absorbed ; but the 
evil is intensified during any severe winter, and this 
year the suffering has been greatly increased by 
the fact that an enormous and unnecessary ex- 
penditure on the war in South Africa has sent up the 
price of all commodities, while the removal and the re- 
turn of 200,000 men has absolutely dislocated the 
whole labour market. It cannot, of course, be con- 


tended with any show of reason that the Reservists are 
responsible for the unemployed problem at the present 
moment, for when they were drafted off to South Africa 
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other men at that time unemployed took their places ; 
some of them have, no doubt, returned to their old 
work ; the majority, we fear, have found it impossible 
to recover the situations thus vacated; but the real 
evil is that the labour market was flooded with men 
just at the wrong moment, when trade was feeling 
the effect partly of the war just closed, and 
partly of the economic wave of industrial depression ; 
we may add also when the cost of living, owing to 
lavish expenditure and increased taxation, is greater 
than it has been for many years. It is an undoubted 
fact that the retail cost of the simple necessaries of life 
has been very considerably increased. We use the 
word ‘‘retail” advisedly, for statisticians like Sir 
Robert Giffen always argue from wholesale prices, 
which are certainly no safe guide in this connection. 
The average working man with a family is paying in 
East London something like a shilling a week more for 
the bare necessaries of life than he did previous to the 
war ; when we add to this the fact that the cost of 
other commodities has also risen, and that rents are as 
high as ever, we begin to see that the large army of 
men and women in London on the borderland of 
poverty, apart altogether from those below the poverty 
line, must inevitably suffer during the next year or two 
of industrial depression. 


At the present moment the distress owing to want 
of employment is being most acutely felt in certain 
special trades and districts dependent on those trades. 
Let us take as an example the shipbuilding and engi- 
neering industries, which employ in East London be- 
tween 65,000 and 70,000 men. Generally speaking, 
the shipping trades all over England are experiencing 
a time of slackness; but in the extreme East of 
London we find an exceptionally bad state of 
affairs. The Thames Iron Works and Shipbuilding 
Yard at Blackwall, which in normal seasons employs 
between 3,000 and 4,000 men, is now reduced to about 
500. The Albert and Victoria Docks constitute at the 
present moment the centre of an area of much real 
distress, for not only is there rather less work to do in 
the docks, but more men are forthcoming to do it, owing 
to the fact that those who have been discharged from 
other occupations find their way to the docks as a last 
resource. In addition to this, many thousands of men 
have been discharged from Woolwich Arsenal owing 
to the close of the war, over 5,000 being put off in a 
comparatively few weeks. Large numbers of these 
men live in South-West Ham. In this connection 
the figures of an official census by the West Ham Town 
Councilareinteresting and painful reading. [have before 
me the reportof the ‘‘ Special Relief Works Committee,” 
dated December 15, and I find that in the north of the 
borough, out of 4,026 houses canvassed, 831 men were 
returned as ‘‘out of work,” or over 20 per cent. Of 
these 478 were married with 986 children entirely 
dependent upon them, while 353 were single men. In 
the south of the borough matters were even worse. 
Out of 20,638 houses canvassed 5,382 men were returned 
as ‘‘ unemployed,” or over 25 per cent. Of these 3,602 
were married with 7,870 children dependent upon 
them, the remainder being single men. We must add 
to these figures a further number of 495 casual 
labourers who happen to be in work on the day of the 
canvass. To change our /oca/e to the North for one 
moment, the reports to hand from the Humber to the 
Tyne are of a most doleful description. Newcastle 
and Gateshead have between them something like 9,000 
skilled and unskilled workers cut of employment. In 
South Shields unprecedented numbers are idle ; Stock- 
ton is similarly situated, and at least 2,000 men 
employed in the ship yards have been ‘stood off,” 
while, to add to the distress, one of the large iron- 
works has closed altogether. On Wearside the output 
of tonnage this year is 40,000 less than last year, and 
something like 5,000 men aré unemployed, while 
Hartlepool is suffering almost more than any town 


in the North, no fewer than 3,000 men employed in the 
enginegring and shipbuilding trades being unable to 
obtain work. There is no disposition on my part to 
exaggerate the present unemployment, which is certainly 
not as bad in many trades as it was in ‘87, but 
I should like to point out to those who are continually 
quoting the Board of Trade figures that, though the 
return gives only about 5 per cent. as being unemployed, 
yet the average of unemployment in England must be 
something more like 8 per cent. for the following 
reasons. In the first place the Board of Trade figures 
refer only to those Trade Unions which give out-of- 
work pay to their members, and therefore can report 
the number of their unemployed. The men outside the 
Unions in those special trades are far more likely to 


be out of work than Trades Unionists, but no 
return can be obtained. These statistics again 
only have reference to the most highly skilled 
trades, and in many other trades not so highly 


skilled the percentage is far greater. The unskilled 
Unions are left absolutely out of account, and yet it is 
quite certain that in the general labour Unions 10 per 
cent. at the very least are without work, while of the 
unskilled men who belong to no Union the proportion 
is even larger. This, after all, however, is not the 
crucial point ; if only a quarter of a million of men were 
workless the problem would call for Government 
measures and Government action. At the present 
moment it is probable that something like 900,000 
wage-earners are idle, and the whole question calls for 
treatment as a_ serious economic disease which 
afflicts the body politic. We have long since 
surrendered what may be called the ‘‘ monadist” view 
of society, and in theory if not in practice we 
recognise the responsibility of the State towards these 
unfortunate victims of our modern industrial system. 
What, then, can be done either by the Government or 
by municipalities? We suppose it is too much to ask 
the present Government to refrain from embroiling 
England in any more wars or petty disputes in all parts 
of the world. It would certainly have avery beneficent 
effect upon trade if the nation felt convinced that peace 
would be assured for the next ten years. Would it not be 
possible, in addition, for the Government through its 
Labour Department, which should have largely ex- 
tended powers, to take some account of the great tidal 
movements of trade with regard to which the nation 
seems so utterly helpless ? The periods of trade de- 
pression which we are beginning to expect at 
almost regular intervals demand the best statesmanship 
which our country can produce. ‘The responsibility 
rests in the final issue with the Government, but the 
Government and the local authorities must work in 
harmony and mutual co-operation. The numbers and 
occupations of a// the unemployed must be ascertained 
by means of labour employment offices and labour 
registries. The Labour Department must watch the 
trade of the country and hold itself in readiness to take 
action at any moment. Work might be found for the 
unemployed either by the local authorities alone, 
as is being done at the present moment, or by 
the local authorities subsidised by the Government. 
Apart from such attempts there is still an enormous 
amount of work which the Government can itself under- 
take, such as the reclaiming of foreshores, re-afforest- 
ing, cultivating waste lands, establishing farm and 
labour colonies. As a temporary measure of relief the 
Government should also empower the Poor Law 
authorities to relieve the unemployed during these 


‘special seasons of distress without subjecting them to 


the penalty and stigma of disfranchisement. The con- 
ferences which are about to be held will make many 
other suggestions. Whether the Government, in face 
of organised public opinion, will make any attempt to 
deal with the problem is a matter which remains to be 
seen. 


Percy ALDEN. 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF IRELAND, 


Il. 


HE object of the penal code in the main was not to 
make the Irish Protestants, but to make them 
paupers. ‘To strip them of all property and to deprive 
them of all power was the aim of those into whose hands 
the malice of destiny had delivered the unfortunate 
country. ‘‘In his own country,” says Mr. Lecky, ‘‘ the 
Catholic was only recognised by the law for repression 
and punishment.” ‘‘ The law,” said the judges of the 
day—the Lord Chancellor and Chief Justice Robinson 
—‘*‘does not suppose any such person to exist as 
an Irish Roman Catholic.” ‘The intention of 
the Legislature,” said Lord Justice Annaly, ‘ [was] 
to prevent Papists acquiring landed property.” 
He added: ‘‘ This part of the Popery Acts was framed 
upon a principle, generally true, that influence follows 
property, and |upon]| a desire to lessen the power and 
influence of Papists, by preventing them from acquiring 
any landed property of which they were not possessed 
at the time of making the law.” ‘‘ The intention of the 
Legislature,” said Mr. Justice Robinsonin1728,‘‘was.. . 
to disable Papists from enlarging theirlanded interest, and 
to settle what lands they already had, so as they should 
soon moulder away in their hands.” ‘‘ It is no matter,” 
said the Prime Serjeant in 1747, ‘‘in whose hands the 
estate is, provided it is not in the hands of a Papist.” 
In 1739 the Catholics, in a petition addressed to the 
King, said: ‘‘ Two-thirds of the business of the Four 
Courts consists of Popish discoveries,” and they add, 
‘*lwe are] daily oppressed by the number of idle and 
wicked vagrants of this nation by informing against 
[our] little leases, and tenements, if the law gets any 
hold thereof.” 

‘* On the accession of Anne,” says Lord Justice 
Annaly, ‘‘ there were many Roman Catholics of pro- 
perty”’ in Ireland. In less than a century this pro- 
perty had ‘‘ mouldered away,’’ as the Legislature had 
intended it should. ‘‘ That these laws,” says Howard : 

“have greatly strengthened the Protestant interest in this 
country must be acknowledged by all who know anything of 
it, and, so far, they have been of real advantage; but they 
tend to reprobate the mind by encouraging informers—those 
horrid pests to society—and to preserve eternal jealousies 
and enmities between the subjects of the same prince, and 
in the same country; nay, more,in families, between father 
and son, and brother and brother. The strength of 
the party which was the cause of these laws is entirely 
broken to pieces in this kingdom, though, perhaps, their 
number is not decreased; besides, there is scarcely any 
landed property among them.” 


I shall sum up the general results of the penal code 
in the words of Mr. Lecky : 


“It was intended to degrade, and to impoverish, to 
destroy in its victims the spring and buoyancy of enterprise, 
to diga deep chasm between Catholics and Protestants, 
These ends it fully attained. It formed the social condition, 
it regulated the disposition of property, it exercised a most 
enduring and pernicious influence upon the character of the 
people, and some of the worst features of the latter may be 
distinctly traced to its influence. It may be possible to find 
in the Statute books bothof Protestant and Catholic countries 
laws corresponding to most parts of the Irish penal 
code, and in some respects surpassing its most atrocious 
provisions, but it is not the less true that that code, taken 
as a whole, has a character entirely distinctive. It was not 
directed against the few, but against the many. It was not 
the persecution of a sect, but the degradation of a nation. 
It was the instrument employed by a conquering race, 
supported by a neighbouring power, to crush to the dust the 
people among whom they were planted. And, indeed, when 
we remember that the greater part of it was in force for 
nearly a century, that its victims formed at least three- 
fourths of the nation, that its degrading and dividing 
influence extended to every field of social, political, profes- 
sional, intellectual, and even domestic life, and that it was 
enacted without the provocation of any rebellion, and in 
defiance of a treaty which distinctly guaranteed the Irish 
Catholics from any further oppression on account of their 
religion, it may be justly regarded as one of the blackest 
pages in the history of persecution.” 


While England and the colonists combined to 
crush the native race, England, on her own account, 
was determined to crush the colonists. The prosperity 
of the ‘‘ mere” Irish was obnoxious to the colonists ; 
the prosperity of any inhabitant of Ireland—native or 
colonist—was apparently obnoxious to England. So far 
back as 1663, the work of crushing Irish trade began. 
Ireland was not a country of great natural resources. 
She could never have been the rival of England in 


trade. Yet England was resolved not to give 
her the chance of developing her natural re- 
sources such as they were. Irish merchants had 


no marine fleet fit to cope with England. Some ships, 
-however, they possessed, and there were the beginnings 
of a carrying trade with the colonies. England's first 
step was to destroy this trade by excluding Ireland 
from the Navigation Act. Trade with the’ colonies 
henceforth could practically only be carried on by 
English-built and English-manned ships. Among the 
chief sources of Irish wealth was the importation of cattle 
to England. English landlords and English farmers 
grew jealous of the prosperity of the Irish cattle trade ; 
and in 1665 and 1680 laws were passed prohibiting the 
importation into England, from Ireland, of all cattle, 
sheep, and swine, of beef, pork, bacon, and mutton, 
and even of butter and cheese. We have seen that 
Ireland was excluded from the Navigation Act. 
In 1696 another law was passed providing that ‘‘ no 
goods of any kind could be imported directly from the 
colonies to Ireland.” Ireland was not allowed to trade 
with the colonies, and the colonies were not allowed to 
trade with Ireland. With her carrying trade destroyed, 
with her cattle trade destroyed, Ireland developed a 
flourishing woollen trade.” The English woollen manu- 
facturers grew jealous, and petitioned Parliament to 
crush it. It was crushed in 1699 by an Act pro- 
hibiting the exportation of manufactured wool from 
Ireland to any country in the world. In face of these 
laws crushing Irish industries, and involving Catholic 
and Protestant in common ruin, well might Swift have 
written, ‘‘ this Kingdom is now absolutely starving by 
the means of every oppression which can be inflicted on 
mankind.” 

Such was the condition of things between 1691 and 
1775- In 1775 war began between England and 
America. The Irish Protestant colonists seized the 
opportunity to obtain justice from England. With 
a volunteer army of some 80,000 men, they 
demanded Free Trade, and the Catholics eagerly 
rallied to their support. It was the coming together of 
the nation. Catholic and Protestant, ‘‘ native” and 
**colonist,” stood shoulder to shoulder against the 
common oppressor of both. England, pressed hard in 
America, and threatened by rebellion in Ireland, yielded 
to the Irish demands. In 1777 the English were beaten 
at Saratoga. In 1778 the first great measure of 
Catholic Relief—allowing Catholics to hold landed 
property—was passed. In 1779 Free Trade was 
granted. In 1782 legislative independence was won, 
and England herself declared that no body of men save 
the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland could make 
laws to bind the Irish people. Fresh concessions 
were made to the Catholics, and new laws were passed 
promoting the well-being of the country. The union of 
Irishmen, of all races and of all creeds, led to national 
freedom, religious liberty, and material prosperity. 

Between 1775 and 1782 the English colonists in 
Ireland had become Irishmen. The nation was con- 
solidated. 

Though the Irish Parliament still remained an 
exclusively Protestant body, and though the Protestants 
were still timid of increasing the power of the Catholics, 
still two important measures of Catholic relief were 
granted in 1792 and 1793. Catholics (1792) were 


admitted to the Bar to the rank of King’s Counsel, were 
allowed to be attorneys, and to keep schools; they 
were (1793) admitted to the elective franchise, to the 
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magistracy, to the Grand Jury, to the Municipal Cor- 
porations, to the Dublin University, to many civil and 
military offices, and were allowed (subject to certain 
restrictions with respect to the possession of property) 
to carry arms. 

The Irish Parliament had its faults, but one thing 
is clear: it was more amenable to liberalising influences 
between 1775 and 1793 than was the Parliament of 
England between 1800 and 1829, or even until a later 
date. Another fact has to be stated, the Irish Parlia- 
ment was most amenable to liberalising influences when 
it was most controlled by the spirit of nationality. 
‘*The time,” says Mr. Lecky, ‘‘ when the Irish Parlia- 
ment was most persecuting and the Irish Protestants 
were most fanatical was when the first was absolutely 
subservient to foreign control, and when the latter 
considered themselves a garrison in an  enemy’s 
country No sooner had a national spirit arisen 
among the Protestants than the spirit of sectarianism 
declined.” There can be little doubt that, but for the 
action of the English Cabinet, the Catholics would have 
been admitted to Parliament in 1795, and the breach 
between them and the Protestant ascendancy would 
have been finally closed. 


The Protestants knew full well that their 
ascendancy depended on foreign bayonets. They 
had repudiated the foreign bayonets between 1775 


and 1782; they had ceased ‘‘to consider them- 
selves a garrison in an enemy’s country”; they 
had become Irishmen, and as Irishmen they were 
learning that to exclude the majority of their fellow- 
countrymen from positions of power and emolument 
because these fellow-countrymen professed the religion 
of the nation, was preposterous. Protestant ascen- 
dancy could only be maintained on the basis of foreign 
control ; the moment that control was undermined the 
ascendancy was bound to go by the board. The whole 
tendency of events between 1775 and 1795 was, in the 
main, to bring Catholics and Protestants together and 
to consolidate the Irish nation. 

In 1795 the tendency was changed. The English 
Cabinet, having held out hopes of complete Catholic 
emancipation, suddenly dashed these hopes to the 
ground. The Catholics were filled with despair, the 
breach between them and the Protestants was re- 
opened, the old feuds were revived, rebellion came, and 
the union followed. The last stage of the Irish 
‘* settlement” was worse than the first. The work of 
1775-1782 was undone. The Protestant ascendancy 
was once more converted into an ‘‘ English garrison,” 
and the Irish Catholic Celt was left practically alone to 
fight for the freedom of his race and nation. 


R. Barry O'BRIEN. 





THE TRANSVAAL NEW SPECIAL LAW. 
SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR PUBLIC SAFETY. 


[Reproduced from the “ South African News” of Dec. 3.) 


ARRESTS WiTHOUT WARRANTS. 
10. It shall be lawful for any Magistrate, Assistant Magi- 
strate, or Police Officer in any district to arrest or cause to 
be arrested without warrant any person in such district on 
reasonable suspicion of his having committed treason or any 
of the offences mentioned in section 18 of this Ordinance 
and to lodge such person in any gaol in the said district. 

11. Upon the written order of such Magistrate, Assis- 
tant Magistrate, or Police Officer as aforesaid, the gaoler of 
the said district shall be bound to receive and detain in 
custody in the gaol thereof any such person arrested as 
aforesaid for such time as is specified in the said order, or if 
no time is specified therein, until the said gaoler receives an 


. 


order from the Attorney-General or official on whose order 
the said person is detained for such person’s release, not- 
withstanding that no charge is preferred against such per- 
son either at the time of his arrest or of his reception into 
gaol; provided that every such person shall be entitled to 
his discharge from gaol or custody unless within twenty-one 
days after such imprisonment criminal proceedings shall be 
commenced against him. 

12. As soon as a person is received into custody under 
the last preceding section, the Magistrate shall forthwith 
submit to the Attorney-General a statement in writing con- 
taining the full name, address, and occupation of such 
person as far as can be ascertained, and also a copy of the 
order on which such person was received into gaol, together 
with all the information in his possession on which such 
order was issued. 

13. Any person liable to arrest under Section ten who 
shall have removed from any district in which that section 
is in force may be arrested in any other district, and the 
Magistrate of such first-mentioned district or any police 
officer therein shall on the application of the Magistrate 
of the first-mentioned district cause such person to be ar- 
rested without warrant, and detained in the gaol of the dis- 
trict in which he was arrested or removed to the gaol of the 
district from which such application as aforesaid was made. 
Upon such arrest. the provisions of Sections eleven and 
twelve shall mutatis mutandis apply. 

14. Should any person arrested under Sections ten or 
thirteen apply to the Supreme Court, Witwatersrand High 
Court, or to any Judge of the Supreme Court for his dis- 
charge from custody before the expiration of the twenty-one 
days mentioned in Section eleven, it shall not be competent 
for any such Court or Judge to grant such discharge if 
satisfied that reasonable grounds exist for suspecting that 
the said person has committed treason or any of the offences 
mentioned in Section eighteen of this Ordinance. 

SEARCHING OF PREMISES. 

15. It shall be lawful for the Resident Magistrate or 
Assistant Resident Magistrate in any district, or for any 
police officer serving therein, on any information that there 
is reasonable cause to suspect that any person within such 
district is in the possession of any document written or 
printed of a seditious or treasonable character, to search or 
cause to be searched any land, building, or premises of any 
kind whatever situated in such district, or any wagon, cart, 
or other vehicle on or in which there are reasonable grounds 
for suspecting that such document mav be found, and to 
seize any such document as aforesaid, without any warrant 
being issued or obtained for such search or seizure. 

16. Any person hindering or obstructing any police 
constable or other authorised person while engzvea in any 
search under the provisions of this Ordinance shall be liable 
on conviction to be imprisoned with or without hard labour 
for a period not exceeding one year, or to be fined a sum 
not exceeding £100, or to both such fine and imprisonment. 


STOPPAGE OF LETTERS. 


17. It shall be lawful for the official in charge of any 
post-office to intercept any letter or other document or parcel 
sent through the post which he has reasonable grounds to 
suspect contains treasonable or seditious matter ; such letter, 
document, or parcel shall be forthwith sent by him to the 
Resident Magistrate of the district, together with a state- 
ment in writing of the grounds of suspicion, and shall be 
opened by such Magistrate if satisfied that reasonable 
grounds of suspicion do exist as aforesaid ; and in case such 
letter. document, or parcel be found on being opened to 
contain treasonable, seditious, or other criminal matter, it 
shall be forwarded by the Resident Magistrate to the 
Attorney-General to take such action thereon as he may 
deem advisable; and in case such letter, document, or 
parcel shall be found not to contain treasonable, seditious, 
or other criminal matter, it shall, after being endorsed by 
the said Magistrate, be forwarded to its destination. 


Sebit1Ious WRITINGS AND SPEECHES. 


18. Anyone who speaks seditious words or does 
seditious acts or publishes a seditious libel or is party to 
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seditious conspiracy shall be liable on conviction to im- 
prisonment, with or without hard labour, for a period not 
exceeding five years, or if he has previously been convicted 
of any offence under this section to inprisonment with or 
without hard labour for a period not exceeding seven years. 

Seditious words are words expressive of a seditious 
intention. 

Seditious acts are acts done with a seditious intention. 

A seditious libel is a libel expressive of a seditious 
intention, 

A seditious conspiracy is an agreement between two 
or more persons to carry into execution a seditious 
intention. 

A seditious intention is an intention: 

(1) To bring His Majesty or the Governor or Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Transvaal in person into hatred or 
contempt ; or 

(2) ‘To excite disaffection against His Majesty or the 
Governor or Lieutenant-Governor in’ person or the 
Government and Constitution of the United Kingdom or of 
the ‘Transvaal as by law established or the administration of 
justice therein; or 

(3) To incite His Majesty’s subjects to attempt to pro 
cure otherwise than by lawful means the alteration of any 
matter in the Transvaal by law established ; or 

(4) To incite any person to commit any crime in dis- 
turbance of the public peace ; or 

(5) To raise discontent and disaffection amongst His 
Majesty's subjects ; or 

(6) To promote feelings of ill-will and hostility be- 
tween different classes of His Majesty’s subjects ; 

Provided that no one shall be deemed to have a sedi 
tious intention only because he intends in good faith— 

(a) To show that His Majesty or the Governor or Lieu 
tenant-Governor has been misled or mistaken in his mea- 
sures ; or 

(b) To point out errors or defects in the Government 
or Constitution of the United Kingdom or the Transvaal 
as by law established or in the administration of justice 
therein with a view to the reformation of such alleged 
errors or defects; or to urge His Majesty’s subjects to at- 
tempt to procure by lawful means the alteration of any 
matter in the Transvaal by law established. 


PERMITS TO ENTER TRANSVAAL. 


1g. After the date of this Ordinance no person shall 
enter this Colony without a permit granted under the terms 
of this Ordinance unless— 

(a) Unless he was resident and within this Colony or 
the Orange River Colony on May 31, 1902, and has not 
since that date been expelled from or ordered to leave this 
Colony or the Orange River Colony. 

(b) He has since May 31, 1902, and before the date of 
this Ordinance received a permit or other formal authorisa- 
tion to enter this Colony from some duly constituted 
authority. ; 

(c) He is a person coming within the provisions of 
Article 2 of the Terms of Surrender signed at Pretoria on 
May 31, 1902, and published in the “Gazette Extraor- 
dinary ” dated June 3, 1902. 

(d) He is a person employed in His Majesty's Naval or 
Military Service or in the Civil Service or in any Police 
Force of this Colony or the Orange River Colony. 

20. Permits to enter the Colony under this Ordinance 
shall be granted by such persons as may be authorised to do 
so by the Governor, and shall be in such form as the 
Governor may direct. , 

No such permit shall be granted to any person who 
having been a burgher of the South African Republic or the 
Orange Free State has not taken the oath of allegiance to 
His Majesty or made some declaration of equivalent import 
in form approved by the Governor. In all other cases it 
shall be in the discretion of the Governor to grant or refuse 
any permit. 

ORDERING TO LEAVE THE COLONY. 

21. it shall be lawful for the Colonial Secretary if he 
has reason to believe that any person residing or sojourning 
in this Colony having entered it without proper authority to 


give notice thereof to any Resident Magistrate, and such 
Magistrate shall thereupon summon such person to appear 
before him, and if he fails to satisfy the Magistrate that he 
has obtained a permit under this Ordinance or is exempt 
under the provision of Section nineteen from obtaining such 
permit the Magistrate shall make a written order directing 
such person to leave the Colony within seven days unless 
before the expiration of that time he has received permis 
sion in writing from the Colonial Secretary to remain in the 
Colony ; such permission shall have the same effect as a 
permit granted under this Ordinance. 

22. (1) If any person in whose case such order has been 
made is found within the Colony after the expiration of seven 
days after service of such order without having obtained 
permission from the Colonial Secretary as aforesaid he may 
be arrested and brought before a Magistrate, and shall upon 
conviction be imprisoned with or without hard labour for a 
period not less than one month and not more than six 
months with or without a fine not exceeding £500, and in 
default of payment to a further term of imprisonment not 
‘xceeding six months. 

(2) If any person imprisoned under the terms of the 
preceding sub-section shall remain in the Colony for a 
period of more than seven days after the expiration of his 
term of imprisonment or any subsequent term of imprison- 
ment imposed under this section without obtaining permis- 
sion in writing from the Colonial Secretary to remain in the 
Colony, he may be arrested and brought before a Magistrate 
and shall, on conviction, be imprisoned with or without 
hard labour for a period of not Jess than six and not more 
than twelve months and with or without a fine not exceeding 
£500, and in default of payment to a further term of im- 
prisonment not exceeding six months. 


IRREGULAR OR FRAUDULENT PERMITS. 


23. Any person entering this Colony on a permit not 
issued to him by a proper authority or obtained by him by 
any fraudulent means shall be liable to imprisonment with 
or without hard labour for a period not exceeding two years 
or to a fine not exceeding five hundred pounds or to both 
such imprisonment and fine. 


DANGEROUS PERSONS. 


24. It shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor on 
its being shown to his satisfaction that there are reasonable 
grounds for believing that anv person within this Colony is 
dangerous to the peace and good government of the country 
to issue order under the hand of the Colonial Secretary to 
such person to leave the Colony within fourteen days after 
service of such order. If on the expiration of the said 
period such person shall be found within the Colony he shall 
be proceeded against in similar manner and be subject to 
the like penalties as are provided in Section twenty-two of 
this Ordinance. 

REGULATIONS 

25. It shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor to 
make regulations for all or any of the following purposes 
and to provide penalties for any breach thereof not exceed- 
ing a fine of fifty pounds or imprisonment with hard labour 
for a period not exceeding three months or both such fine 
and imprisonment : 

(a) For the more effectual carrying out of the pro- 
visions of this Ordinance. 

(b) For preventing the wilful or reckless spreading of 
false intelligence calculated to create panic or alarm. 

(c) For prohibiting the holding of meetings at which 
there is reasonable suspicion that seditious speeches will be 
made. 

(d) For prohibiting the introduction into this Colony 
or circulation therein of any printed matter of a treasonable 
or seditious character. 

Any regulations made under this section may be for 
any one or more districts, but shall only be of force after 
publication in the “ Gazette.” 

26. Nothing in this Ordinance contained shall be 
deemed or taken to interfere with or to limit the power of 
the Governor to proclaim Martial Law throughout this 
Colony or in any district or districts thereof. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 


By MUuNICcEPs. 
HousiInG AND RATEs. 


In the course of his speech at Culross, Sir H. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman dealt at some length with the housing 
problem, and after a reference to the need of better 
methods of locomotion, turned to what is, after all, the 
fundamental difficulty in most social problems— the land 
question. On this he had two proposals to advocate. 
Near large towns, he said, we find owners of land keep- 
ing it back and reserving it from building purposes in 
order to secure the value which will ultimately be given 
° their land by the industry of the community. 

“*] do not believe,’ Sir Henry continued, ‘it is right that 
we should allow zones to be established round great centres 
of industry, where any one man or half-a-dozen of men who 
happen to be owners of the land can practically oppose the 
building of houses upon that land in this way.” 

This proposal merely extends to a purpose vitally con- 
nected with the general health those powers of compul- 
sory purchase which have long been granted to rail- 
way, water, and other companies. But his second 
proposal is more important, and may even, if fully 
carried out, make the first superfluous : 

* 1 think also that any owner of land in such a_ position 
should be liable to be taxed for the value of the land, 
whether it is occupied or not, irrespective of the houses 
that may or may not be built upon it. That seems to me 
to be perfectly equitable. Why should value be given to 
their property by the enterprise and industry of the 
community, and by many things that are done by the 
municipality in order to increase the comfort and effective- 
ness of the community, and those men wko are ultimately 
to benefit from it are to contribute nothing?” 

The exemption from rating which the owners of 
unoccupied ‘‘ zones ” now enjoy is a premium on their 
selfish policy. It is one thing for a municipality to 
dictate to its citizens how they shall use their property, 
it is quite another thing to prevent their depriving the 
town of its revenue by burying talents in a way which 
is contrary to the public welfare. 


THe MunicipaAL REFERENDUM. 


The meeting of property owners and ratepayers, 
which must be held under the Borough Funds Act, to 
sanction every corporation bill, is usually a futile and 
tiresome formality. But in two recent instances 
at Birmingham and Bradford it has provided a 
severe ordeal for the bill. At Birmingham muni- 
cipal tramways formed the dividing line, and the 
corporation carried its bill after a poll. At Brad- 
ford owners of property were alarmed at a pro- 
posal to rate unoccupied houses and land, andthe ex- 
treme temperance party resisted a proposal to give 
the corporation power to manage public-houses on 
its own property. Both proposals were ultimately 
defeated and the sections struck out of the bill; but 
the arguments in each case seem exceedingly weak. 
Against the second proposal it was urged that the 
question was ‘‘a matter for national legislation,” which 
belonged to the province not of a municipality but 
of Parliament. To this one can only reply that 
a private bill requires the approval of Parliament 
before it can become an Act, and that the temperance 
party have long declared that the control of the liquor 
traffic should be entrusted to the people of the locality 
in which it is carried on. In reality, of course, it is 
both a local and a national question. The rejection of 
the section is much to be regretted ; if retained, it would 
have led to instructive arguments in Committee, and 
probably to a most valuable debate in the House itself, 
and if passed, to an extremely interesting experiment 
in Bradford. 


[Communications with regard to this 


should be 
addressed to MuNicEeps, Sheaker offices. } 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
PAUPERISM, CRIME, AND DRINK. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s striking article in 
Speaker on “ Pauperism, Crime, and Drink,” contains 
matter for the most serious and anxious consideration. 
Many of us, who are in constant attendance, as magistrates, 
in the Criminal Courts, are in no way surprised to find that 
the official returns show an enormous increase in crime, 
drunkenness, and vagrancy. ‘The appalling retrogression 
indicated by the summarised reports has been well marked, 
in certain districts, at any rate, for two years or more ; while 
those to whom it has fallen to examine the details of the 
particular cases have been furnished with abundant evi- 
dence that one of the main causes of this deplorable condi- 
tion of affairs has been clearly perceived by Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre. 

The history of crime supplies many instances of the 
existence of such a condition as appears to baffle the in- 
genuity of the present Prison Commissioners; and men 
deeply versed in the etiology of crime have for generations 
agreed, in similar circumstances, to assign as a cause the 
“ war-spirit ” or “ war-fever "—as it is variously styled—with 
its numerous sequela. 

During the wars of the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, ¢.g., the commitals to the Wakefield House of Correc- 
tion for the West Riding more than doubled in number ; 
and, in the two or three years following the Declaration of 
Peace, there was a still further increase of more than 50 per 
cent., which the governor opined was in part “accounted 
for by the vast number of discarded soldiers and sailors.” 

The consequences resulting directly from the passions 
aroused by the prevalence of the “war-spirit” are, of 
course, most conspicuous during the continuance of hos- 
tilities. On the other hand, the difficulty of obtaining em- 
ployment for returned soldiers becomes most acute when 
the conflict is at an end. And we must not forget that, 
even when the war is over, disbanded soldiers, suddenly re- 
leased from the strain of military discipline, are not infre- 
quently averse from pursuing the ordinary routine of 
industrial life. Moreover, 


The 





most of the men are in 
actual possession, for a time, of considerable sums 
of money—the reward of their services—which they 


are sorely tempted to squander in riotous festivities, while 
those who are prone to excess find it no easy matter to 
avoid being led through scenes of drunkenness to deeds of 
violence or disorder.—Yours, &c., 

A County MAGISTRATE. 


“LAWYERS AT PLAY.” 


Sir,— Under this title, “ A. B.” reviewed last week in 
your columns two books by two eminent judges—Willis and 
Penzance—on the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy. Willis 
is con. and Penzance pro, while your critic is decidedly 
con., and by no means impartial. 

In the course of his review he says: “ Sea-faring men. 
after reading The Tempest, are ready to maintain that its 
author must have been for a year before the mast Was 
Bacon ever at sea?” 

Well, I 
and once in 


believe Bacon was more than once at sea, 

such a storm as is described in The 
Tempest. In the entourage of Sir Amvas Paulet, at the 
age of seventeen, he embarked for France, and Sir 
Amvyas describes in one of his letters to Burleigh how 
the ship of which they were on board had to return 
to the English and was delayed for several 
days by a violent storm. Again, it is matter of history 
that Paulet, when Ambassador at Paris, sent young Bacon 
with a message to Elizabeth. to deliver which, it is probable, 
in the absence of a bridge or tunnel, he would have to cross 
the Channel in a sailing ship, and cross back by the same 
method of locomotion. Here, then, we have proof positive 
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that Bacon crossed the Channel four times, once in a storm ; 
but is there any evidence that Shakespeare ever saw the 
sea or ever was on board a ship? If there is, I shall be 
glad to know where your critic “ A. B.” has discovered 1t. 
Shakespeare’s knowledge he attributes to “ heaven-born 
genius,” just as Halliwell-Phillipps does to his “ study of 
the infinite book of Nature,” and Sir Theodore Martin to 
“heaven-sent inspiration,” at the same time adding that 
hefore Shakespeare, the butcher’s apprentice, left Strat- 
ford “he had probably written Venus and Adonis.” If 
Sir Theodore Martin believes this T believe that he has 
never read Venus and Adonis. “Genius” and “ inspira- 
tion” have played a big part in the world, but T have yet 
to learn that “ genius” or “inspiration” can impart Anow- 
ledge even to a Shakespeare. Men generally obtain their 
knowledge from education—they have to climb the tree 
and gather the fruit, but with Shakespeare the case was 
different ; he lay under the tree with his mouth open and 
the fruit dropped into his jaws. 

“A. B.” does well to show that in Tudge Willis’s book, 
although there are ten witnesses for Shakespeare, a cross- 
examination (“the weakest part.” he confesses), a Chief 
Justice, “who seems to have been a friend of Shake- 
speare’s,” and a nameless jury, Judge Willis does not bring 
forward a single witness in favour of Bacon—-not even 
Bacon himself, who wrote to Sir Tobie Matthew that he was 
“a concealed poet,” and that he had “ though in a despised 
weed procured the goodwill of all men.” What poetry did 
Bacon conceal, and what was the “ despised weed ” to which 
he refers ? Might it not have been plav-writing ? 

“A. B.” follows Spedding and Sir Henry Irving in their 
contention that the composition of the plays was “ easily 
attainable by a man who was labouring in his vocation,” that 
is, by an actor. Well, Antony and Cleopatra is generally 
considered to be a Shakespearian drama. What about ifs 
construction ? T take down from its shelf the Cambridc 
edition of the plays. edited by the scholar, Aldis Wright, 
and what do IT find ? . 

“rst Act.—Tive scenes. 

“and Act.—Seven scenes. 
“ard Act.—Thirteen scenes. 
lines, and Scene g of four lines.) 
4th Act.—Fifteen scenes. 
lines; Scene ro of nine lines; 

“sth Act.—Two scenes.” 
And this is the work of a practical dramatist! 1 venture to 
say that if at the present day a Shakespeare submitted to 
Sir Henry Irving or “ A. B.” a play in five acts and forty-two 
scenes, he would have his answer. Then what about 
Love's Labour's Lost and Troilus and Cressida—so learned 
and impracticable that they are unfit for popular repre- 
sentation ? 

Then “A. B.” praises Heminge and Condell, the 
editors of the First Folio, for giving the plays, not “maimed 
and deformed” in surreptitious and stolen copies, but 


“cured and perfect of their limbs and all the rest. absolute 
in their 


(Scene 8 consists of five 


(Scene 1 consists of fifteen 
and Scene 11 of four lines.) 


numbers as he conceived them. : 
What he thought he uttered with that easiness 
that we have scarce received from him a_ blot in 
his papers.” How could this be? Many of the 
preceding Quartos were superior to the texts of 
the Folio. Even Mr. Sidney Lee says: “The First 


Folio text is often markedly inferior to that of the sixteen 
pre-existent Quartos” (p. 307), and “the Quarto texts of 
Love's Labour's Lost, Midsummer Night’s Dream, and 
Richard TT., for example, differ very largely, and always 
for the better from the Folio texts.” No wonder an ardent 
Shakespearian, Judge Madden, characterised the editors 
as “knaves,” and wrote that “the authority of the Folio is 
uniformly rejected, and the assertions of its editors dis- 
credited.” The explanation of the mysterious unblotted 
copies of the plays may be, as “A. B.” suggests, “of the 
simplest,” but it is certainly not “forthcoming,” and likely 
to remain so to those who know the five autographs of 
Shakespere—not Shakespeare, for he never once signed 
his name as it is printed on the title-page of any play or 
poem ever published under his name, either with or without 
his authority. Nor did any of his family know their name 


as “ Shakespeare.” On this point I am supported by Halli 


well Phillipps in his reprint of the Stratford register. 
“A.B.” follows Spedding in the contention — that 
there is no resemblance between the language of Bacon 


and Shakespeare, just as Sir Henry Irving has maintained 
that Bacon never referred to, and knew nothing about, the 
stage. Why, there are hundreds of parallel passages in the 
May | 


works of both writers, even on things dramatic. \ 
Sir Henry asks for a parallel to 


venture upon a few? 


Shakespeare's “ Life is a walking shadow.” Well, Bacon 
writes to King James, “ Life is but the shadow.” Shake- 


speare says: 
‘When we are born we cry that we are come 
To this great sfage of fools.” 
Bacon says: “God sends men headlong into this wretched 
theater, where, being arrived, their first language is that 
of mourning.”  “ Crying” 


is generally associated with 
“mourning, «+ believe. 


Shakespeare says : 
All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players. 


Bacon speaks of “this earthly stage,” and writes: “Men 
must know that in this ¢Aeater of man’s life it is reserved 
only for God and the angels /o be Lookers on” (1.¢., all others 
must act or be “ players”), and, again, “I have given the 
rule where a man cannot fitly play his own part: if he have 
not a friend, he may guit the stage,” not unlike Shakespeare's 
expression, “ As when a well-graced actor leaves the stage.” 
In the Masgue, or “ dramatic device,” which he wrote for 
Essex, and which was acted before Queen Elizabeth, Bacon 
uses the lines: “ Your //fe is nothing but a costinual acting 
on the stage.” Shakespeare comes near it with: “ [ll prove 
a busy actor in their play.” Bacon writes: “None could 
hold the book so well to prompt and instruct this stage 
play as he could. To instruct and prompt his plays and 
hold the note book to prompt,” and “ knowing myself to in 
ward calling to be fitter to hold a book than to play a part.” 

Evidently, after all, unknown to both Sir Henry Irving 
and “ A. B..” who know their Shakespeare better than they 
do their Bacon, Bacon did write a little about the stage, if 
he did not write for it.—Yours, &c., 

GEORGE STRONACH 
Edinburgh, December 19. 1902. 


DOWN TO THE SEAS AGAIN. 
E are bound for blue water, where the great 
winds blow. 
It’s time we got our tacks aboard ; time for us to go. 
The crowd's at the capstan and the tune’s in the shout. 


A long heave, a strong heave, and warp the hooker out. 


Cast the turns off, sonny, stretch the rope along. 

Sway taut handsomely, ’n’ someone give a song. 
Astern us are the Welsh hills: the lights o’ the town. 
A long pull, a strong pull, and “ roll the cotton down.” 


The bow-wash is eddying, spreading from the bows. 
Aloft ’n’ loose the tops'ls ’n’ someone give a rouse. 

A salt Atlantic chanty shall be music to the dead. 

A long pull, a strong pull, and the yard to the mast head. 


Green and merry run the seas: the wind comes cold. 
Salt and strong and pleasant and worth a mint o’ gold. 
And she’s staggering, swooping, as she feels her feet. 
A long pull, a strong pull, and aft the main sheet. 


The blocks are piping : the weather-gear strains. 
Such a clatter o’ chain-sheets, the devil’s ir the chains. 
Over us the bright stars: under us the drowned. 

A long pull, a strong pull, and we’re outward bound. 


Yonder round and ruddy is the mellow old moon. 

The red-funnelled tug has gone, and now, sonny, soon 
We'll be clear of the Channel, so watch how you steer. 
Ease her when she pitches ; and, so long, my dear. 
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REVIEWS. 


EUPHUISM. 


THe CompLete Works oF Joun Lyty. Now for the first time 
collected and edited from the earliest quartos with life, 
bibliography, essays, notes, and index. By R. W. Bond, 
M.A. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 


As the sophists were not sophistical, and as Epicurus was 
no epicure, so in the author of Euphues there is nought of 
what many account as Euphuism. ‘The blame of the mis- 
nomer is largely with Scott, who drew Sir Piercie Shafton 
as a type of the Euphuist without having “his eye on the 
cbject.” As Mr. Bond points out, Shafton’s “use of fine 
words to lend a false dignity to the most simple actions ” is 
rare in Euphues and abounds in Sidney’s Arcadia. Scott's 
failure gives us the right to be deaf when he calls Lyly “a 
conceited author” and Euphues “a pedantic book” and 
“a singularly coxcomical work.” Mr. Bond does not quote 
these phrases, but, editing his author with extensive learn- 
ing and much acumen, he continues that refutation of them 
which others had begun. ‘To him Lyly is the earliest artist 
in English prose, the earliest regular dramatist, in one re- 
spect the chief master of Shakespeare, and the first of our 
long line of novelists. Such enthusiasm is refreshing when 
we reflect that little more than twenty years ago Dr. Minto 
declared that Lyly “had no influence that can be traced 
upon our literature.” If Mr. Bond claims for Lyly more 
than his due, the later verdict is, at least, much nearer the 
truth, and in these handsome volumes the editor has done 
good service to the study of our literature. 

Though Lyly’s style gets its name from the book, it is 
not in fact his own. Mr. Bond states and exemplifies his 
debt to Pettie, admitting that 


““Euphuism had attained full-blown existence before 
Lyly composed Euphues.” 
He sets forth at length the structural characteristics of 
Lyly’s work, and gives instances of every one of them from 
Pettie’s. After this, we are surprised to find him asserting 
Lyly’s 
“Claim to have taken the first momentous step in the 
development of English prose by obeying a rule of design 
and aiming at elegance and precision of form.’ 


This twofold aim is not always achieved by Lyly, and is 
often achieved by Pettie. Here is a sentence which might 
have been written by Lyly, but is, in fact, his forerunner’s : 
“IT see it is some men’s fortune not to be beleeved when 
they speake truly, and others to bee well thought of when 
they deale falsely: which you have verified in your hus- 
bande and mee, who doubte of my wordes which are true, 
and not of his deedes, which are false.” 


Contrast with this Lyly at his worst : 

“Thy friendship, Philautus, is lyke a new fashion, which 
being used in the morning is accompted olde before noone, 
which varietie of chaunging being often-times noted of a 
grave Gentleman in Naples, who having bought a Hat of 
the newest fashion and best block in all Italy and wearing 
it but one day, it was tolde him that it was stale he hung 
it up in his studie, and viewing al sorts, al shapes,” 


and so on, and so on. Mr. Bond seems partly aware of 
his inconsistency, and assigns the influence of Euphuism on 
English style rather to Lyly than to Pettie, on the ground 
that Euphues was the more popular work. This claim is 
just, ‘but it does not show that Lyly took “the first 
momentous step.”” Nor, perhaps, can the line of English 
prose be traced without a break from Lyly. There was a 
period of abeyance. Matthew Arnold, quoting the prose 
of Chapman and of Milton, and stamping one as intoler- 
able and the other as obsolete, declared that workaday 


prose began with Dryden. Johnson would never have 
written prose as Milton wrote it, but there are many periods 
in Lyly of whose structure he would not have been ashamed. 
‘Lhe very first words of Euphues may be quoted in support : 


“There dwelt in Athens a young gentleman of great 
patrimonie, and of so comely a personage, that it was 
doubted whether he were more bound to Nature for the 


liniaments of his person, or to fortune for the encrease of 
his possession.” 


And, though Mr. Bond’s list of obsolete words is far from 
complete, there is justice in his statement that, “for the 
most part, the language of Lyly is that we use to-day.” 
Indeed, it is probable that the countrymen of Burns will 
be exceeding wroth with Mr. Bond for placing “ pheere” 
on his list of obsolete words, the more that in his note he 
gives no reference to the “ fiere” of Auld Lang Syne. 

On the absolute literary merits of Lyly’s comedies Mr. 
Bond, though he thinks that justice has not been done 
them, has some very reasonable doubts. ‘Their influence 
on Shakespeare he traces at some length, and with some 
measure of success. He shows that in his plots Lyly could 
combine stories and incidents drawn from different sources. 
But in this context he seems to ignore the fact, which else- 
where he fully admits, that many of the scenes have no 
ccnnection with the plot. This defect is a serious deduc- 
tion from the regularity of the plays and from the debt 
owed by Shakespeare. Mr. Bond quotes the parallels, 
adduced by Mr. Rushton, between the lecture of Euphues 
to Philautus and the precepts given to Laertes by Corambis 
or Polonius. ‘To these he adds many others, not a few of 
which are probably fanciful. Some are common phrases 
and others seem to be mere coincidences. The two 
dramatists, for instance, might independently make a 
daughter kneel to a father who would have her marry the 
man she would not, and Mr. Bond provokes a smile when 
he italicises the words “on my knees.” It remains true 
that Shakespeare was well acquainted with Campaspe and 
Galathea and Mr. Bond’s theory that the melancholy 
Jaques is “ simply Euphues Redivivus” may be in the main 
correct. He has not, however, overthrown Mr. Sidney 
Lee’s contention that Shakespeare was more affected by 
Marlowe. There is no comedy of Shakespeare’s in which 
Lyly’s influence can be so clearly traced as can Marlowe’s in 
the tragedy of Richard J/1. 

On Lyly’s claim to be our earliest dramatist Mr. Bond 
again seems slightly inconsistent. In his essay he admits 
that the Damon and Pithias of Edwardes, and the Promes 
and Cassandra of Whetstone are pure comedies, that works 
of Udall, Norton or Sackville, and others, are real plays, 
and, in fact, that the pure drama appears in the reign of 
Henry VIII. In writing his preface he has worked himself 
up to the pitch of declaring that “there is no play before 
Lyly.” If it is meant that there was no play before Lyly’s 
birth, the statement is irrelevant; if that there was none 
before Campaspe, it is hardly true. 

That Lyly was our earliest novelist may be admitted 
with a partial reservation in favour of Pettie. Stories of 
common life had, indeed, been told in English long before, 
but they were told in verse. Lyly showed that they could 
be told in prose. The art, as Mr. Bond shows, did not 
make much way with him. He had not grasped the Aris- 
totelian doctrine, sometimes unwisely rejected even in our 
own days, that the story or plot is the main thing. He can 
thrust his sermon to the front and hide his incident in a 
shrinking phrase. But he did prove that the course of 
contemporary life could be told in a connected story, that 
the scene of a tale need not be laid among giants and anthr 
pophagi, or among paladins and Arabs. Here he followed 


Italian models. 


Mr. Bond prints as Lyly’s a good deal of matter not 
hitherto ascribed to him. The evidence for his authorship 
is internal, and, as he had many imitators, is not wholly 
convincing. The chief pieces are entertainment verses, and 
have little more than an antiquarian interest. The one scrap 
of external corroboration discovered by Mr. Bond’s indus- 
try refers to the least euphuistic of them all. 
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Lyly will hardly find many readers. He is indispen- 
sable to students of origins and of Shakespeare, but with 
others his art does not atone for his defects, his thin imagi- 
nation, his frequent failure in humour, his fulsome adula- 
tion of the Queen. Moreover, his art itself is overloaded 
with wearisome antitheses and strange similes, 

“Of herbs or beasts, which Ind or Afric hold.” 
Those who wish to read him owe much to his present 
editor. Mr. Bond gives the best biography that has yet 
appeared, his collation of the text is a work of great labour, 
his annotations have hardly been helped by any predecessor, 
and his emendations of the text, always ingenious, are often 
convincing. ‘The punctuation of Auphues is still imperfect, 
and the lines on Elizabeth, which Mr. Bond has partly 
corrected, are still disfigured by senseless commas, as in the 
line, “ Assensere, louem, compellant vocibus ultro.” The 
tavern bush is an older institution than is implied in one of 
Mr. Bond’s notes. 


J. S. 





THE MEMOIRS OF PAUL KRUGER. 


Tue Memoirs or Paut Krucer. Told by Himself. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. Two vols. 32s. 


THOSE persons who turn to these volumes hoping to find 
some important diplomatic disclosures will be disappointed. 
President Kruger tells no momentous secrets, but merely 
gives the story of his life, his own account of South African 
history, and his own interpretation of British policy. As 
the story of a remarkable life and the revelation of a 
powerful, if an unattractive, personality, the volumes are 
entertaining and instructive. Quite apart from his public 
career, the late President is an interesting study. A man 
in whom the outlines of character are strong and rugged, he 
lived from his childhood in a climate of adventure and 
struggle, where the first quality that was needed was that of 
decision. It fell to his lot more often than to that of most 
men to be obliged to make up his mind quickly and firmly, 
and his whole life, from the day he killed his first lion, was 
a training in obstinacy and authoritativeness. His lion 
hunts, his Kaffir wars, the part he played in the internal 
disputes of Church and State in his own country, his long- 
drawn resistance to foreign designs, all these helped to 
harden a temperament naturally domineering. When it 
was the custom to deny this old man any single virtue, and 
ladies made little models of his features into pincushions, 
Mr. Kruger, who killed five lions single-handed, was taunted 
with his cowardice by Cockney journalists who had never 
in their lives seen any animal more formidable than a 
London ’bus horse. Mr. Kruger’s reputation for physical 
bravery, a quality in which no one has excelled him, does not 
depend on his own memoirs, but the very interesting chap- 
ters of his early life serve to remind us of the absurdity of 
these ridiculous calumnies. How many of the brawling 
and excitable persons whose chief notion of argument dur- 
ing the war was to call this old veteran a runaway would 
have faced all he had to face of danger and hardship in 
his boyhood and youth ? 

No one looks for impartiality in Mr. Kruger’s state- 
ment of the quarrels between Boers and British any more 
than he looks for it in Mr. Chamberlain’s representation of 
the facts. One incident, for example, that is given very un- 
fairly in these volumes is the controversy over the com- 
mandeering of British subjects in the war against Malapoch, 
a controversy in which the High Commissioner made very 
proper and effective representations. At the same time the 
behaviour of the Outlanders during Sir Henry Loch’s visit, 
when they insulted President Kruger, and in so doing in- 
sulted Sir Henry Loch, who was his guest, was absolutely 
indefensible, and it did great mischief. What is important 


to remember in reading all the diplomatic wrangles and 
moves in South Africa is that President Kruger was a 
beaten man. ‘The war did not break out when the Boers 
tried to expand to the west or to trek north to the Limpopo, 
or to establish relations with the natives that we thought 
dangerous to ourselves, or to find access to the sea on con- 
ditions that might threaten our safety. All these questions 
had been settled, and settled in our favour, before war 
broke out. There were no territorial issues left, and the 
Boers had been hemmed in. In all these manceuvres our 
success, it must never be forgotten, was largely due to the 
help of the Cape Dutch, and of Mr. Jan Hofmeyer in 
particular. Mr. Kruger is naturally not very complimentary 
in his allusions to all these episodes, and it would be strange 
indeed if he did not write with some bitterness and sus- 
picion about our diplomacy. The odd thing is not that 
Mr. Kruger, who lost those tricks, is bitter, but that so 
many persons on the side that won them believed that these 
Boer ambitions, which had been finally frustrated ten years 
ago without war, were the cause of the present war. 

It is easy in reading these pages to understand the 
motives and the persistence of Mr. Kruger’s anti-reform 
policy. He is always harping on the charge of “ internal 
weakness,” which was advanced as the pretext for the first 
annexation. With that disaster before his mind his one 
obsession was the maintenance of order. He had a difficult 
population to handle, a large crowd of haphazard immi- 
grants, who cared for nothing in the country except its 
riches and its excitements. Alien immigration is inevitably 
a tremendous problem for any young and imperfectly-settled 
nation, and in the Transvaal it came in a flood, and a flood 
not fertilising, but destructive and formidable: President 
Kruger had two methods of defence. He dealt out political 
power very sparingly, and a certain diffidence prompted him 
to strengthen and fortify his administration by importing 
Hollanders. The second method we regard as a great mis- 
take, for it interposed between the immigrant population 
and the old population a set of outside officials, and made 
mutual relations more difficult. President Kruger would 
have done better to rely on Boer talent, though his mis- 
givings are not unreasonable to anyone who considers what 
was the problem before him. It is not likely to turn out 
that British officials will be any more successful than Hol- 
lander officials in that difficult position. His other remedy 
was pushed to an extreme. It is ridiculous to pretend that 
a nation is bound to largess the privilege of citizenship 
amongst immigrant speculators who have no real interest 
in the State, but President Kruger carried caution to a dan- 
gerous extreme, though this obstinacy to reform is some- 
times exaggerated by admirers of Lord Salisbury, whose 
record both in Toryism and in nepotism excels that of 
President Kruger. It is obvious that the Reform party were 
wiser, .or their policy would have partly disarmed the in- 
triguers against the Republic, and it would have developed 
at their best the political qualities of the established popula- 
tion. 





“THE JOLLIEST PLACE AT NEW YEAR.” 


THE HEART OF JAPAN. by C. L. Brownell. London: Methuen. 
Os. 


A GLANCE through the list of those who, two or three dec- 
ades ago, occupied posts in the interior of Japan—some as 
mining or railway engineers, some as geologists, others 
as professors of agriculture or forestry, others again as 
schoolmasters—is apt to convey the impression that there 
must be scores of men well qualified to write, and having 
truly interesting tales to tell, of Japanese life as it then 
existed, and still exists, far away from the beaten tracks, 
who have not hitherto been induced to put pen to paper 
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with that praiseworthy object in view. Where are those 
who in the very early days of Japan’s emancipation from 
the thraldom of a strict feudal régime taught the “three 
Ks” in out-of-the-way corners of the empire, wherein a 
healthy and vigorous local enterprise had prompted the 
opening of schools in advance of the Education Acts? 
There is one answer to be given to this question in, alas, 
many instances, but not, let us hope, in all! Some of those 
adventurous folk must still survive, and we are forcibly re- 
minded of the vicissitudes which a few of them experienced, 
as we know, though not, perhaps, from their own writings, 
when we read in Mr. Brownell’s book of the college professor 


- who adopted the “ kimono,” sat upon the floor to his meals, 


and ate plain boiled rice and raw fish with chopsticks. 
There were many who did this three decades or so ago for 
the excellent reason that, living as they did out of all touch 
with the settlements and foreign provision stores, they had 
Hobson’s choice to make—native food, or nothing. In 
later years people have been found to confine themselves 
voluntarily to a fish and rice diet, and even to rely upon 
the kimono entirely as the main item of their costume, but 
they have not been driven to change their habits by force 
of circumstances. 


Mr. Brownell has succeeded in picturing the home life 
of the Japanese in effective and yet humorous fashion. He 
hits off the characteristics of the humbler provincial officials 
in a way to provoke many a smile from the reader, but his 
jests are harmless enough, and dwellers in the Far East 
will be disposed in a general sense to agree with his con- 
clusions as being well-founded. ‘To the student of Japanese 
Mr. Brownell’s choice of names for the actors in his little 
comedies will be not the least entertaining feature of his 
work. Kono Hito and Sono Hito are, of course, “ this 
person” and “that person”; Daredesuka and Sodesuka 
are Messrs. “Who-is-it” and “Is-it-so?” These indi- 
viduals figure a good deal in the numerous and captivating 
short stories of which the volume is composed. “ Rambo” 
is a most appropriate title for the dissolute rascal who in 
later life became a remorseful penitent. 

Noto, that promontory of western Niphon which 
thrusts itself aggressively towards Vladivostock, was in 
part the scene, it would appear, of the author’s investiga- 
tions. It is a region that the average traveller knows no- 
thing about, and the picture here presented to us should 
fire future “ globe-trotters ” who have leisure to diverge from 
the high road, and courage to ignore the stereotyped itine- 
raries made out for them beforehand, with the ambition to 
pay so fresh and unspoiled a hunting-ground a visit. 

Mr. Brownell is particularly happy in his account of 
what happens at New Year time. Japan, he assures us, “ is 
the jolliest country in the world at the New Year.” On 
the first of January forty-three millions of subjects begin to 
paint, not a mere town, as a band of cowboys might, but 
the whole of the Mikado’s Empire. “The colour,” Mr. 
Brownell pointedly remarks, “is naturally the glorious 
roseate hue of the imperial emblem—the rising sun.” And 
this deep-red harmony is considered to be eminently befitting 
the ceremonies that are to be witnessed in Japan at the be- 
ginning of the year. ‘Touching the dainties that the 
Mikado’s subjects revel in at this season, the book has one 
passage that is a fair example of its pleasant Style, and 
may fitly be given in full: ; 


“As there is plum pudding at Christmas in England, and 
turkey for Thanksgiving in America, so there are ‘mochi’ 
and ‘ shirozaki’ for the New Year in Japan. Mochi is good, 
and so is shirozaki. Mochi is made of rice boiled in fresh 
water and pounded in a mortar until it is dough, then it 1, 
rolled out like a yard of baker’s bread, cut in slices, and laid 
to dry till a slight crust forms, when it is ready to toast. 
Often boiled beans are worked into the dough, till the casual 
consumer might mistake it for a nut sweet. Shirozaki is 
white and thick, quite different from the thin pale sherry 
colour of ordinary saké (the national drink). It is made of 
rice, sweet and wholesome, with the body of the fermented 
grain left in. ‘ 

“ The Far East custom of New Year calls, once so prevalent 
in England and in America, was brought to Europe by the 
Dutch merchantmen, it is said, who traded with Japan ia the 


sixteenth century, and after. But the Western world has 

been growing busier year by year, and finds hardly time 

nowadays for so much merry-making.” 
It is sincerely to be hoped that though Japan has entered 
with all the zest imaginable into the fierce contest for indus- 
trial supremacy in the East, her people will never forget 
that they owe it to themselves to preserve a reputation for 
close observance of polite and pretty customs at festive 
seasons. We should have cause to deplore it as a loss to 
mankind in general were Japan to become the abode of 
mere money-grubbers, divested of all regard for the ameni- 
ties of life. Happily there is no immediate prospect of any 
such regrettable lapse from ancient practice and tradition 
taking place in the Mikado’s Empire. On the contrary, 
the indications are in favour of its becoming, with the good- 
will of its enterprising people, more and more fitted to be 
a playground of Europe and America. 





FAIRY TALES. 


THE REIGN OF KiNG OBpERON. Edited by Walter Jerrold. Ilus- 
trated by Charles Robinson. London: J. M. Dent and Co. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


MorRALIsts, pedagogues, and other tormentors of youth 
have frequently protested against the flood of fairy litera- 
ture that inundates our nurseries on the ground that a 
diet of pure fancy is an inadequate preparation for the 
realities of life. Yet there can scarcely be a theory more 
false. “Ah, si l’on 6tait les chiméres aux hommes, quel 
plaisir leur restrait ?” It is only in childhood that we can 
lay the foundations of happiness. The realities that follow 
in later years could never be faced if it were not for the 
refuge of old and cherished illusions, dreams of forgotten 
fairylands, beliefs in good angels and beneficent spirits. 
Wretched are those who have never followed a will o’ the 
wisp or dug for the pot of gold. He alone has relished 
life who with his dying breath can say: “Though I am the 
most unfortunate knight on earth, Dulcinea is still the most 
beautiful woman in the world.” 

Illusion is not only necessary to happiness, it is also 
a powerful social weapon. ‘Those who cannot love a myth 
for its own sake will never grace a drawing-room. If man- 
kind were influenced merely by essentials, what in the name 
of vanity would become of the London season? How 
should we greet our acquaintances, how tolerate our rela- 
tions? How should we pay calls, go to church, or make 
love? The groundwork of society is fantasy, where the 
coarse touch of reality should never obtrude. ‘Truth, in- 
deed, in polite circles, is so much stranger than fiction that 
it is very rarely believed. Imagine any well-bred English- 
man seized with a fit of pure reason saying to his hostess, 

This has been, without exception, the very dullest enter- 
tainment I have ever experienced. For Heaven's sake 
do not repeat it.” She would, of course, either treat it as 
an amusing joke, or send him at once to the nearest 
specialist. 

Mothers of daughters would do well to encourage fairy 
tales and discourage the exact sciences. ‘Too literal a view 
of life leads to pessimism, and pessimism to bad manners. 
But a girl nourished on Grimm and Hans Andersen will be 
devoted to her godmother, and recognise fairy princes 
through the most bewildering disguise. 

The Reign of King Oberon is a very pleasing addition 
to this most important branch of literature. The stories 
are mainly old friends, but Mr. Jerrold has been at pains 
to explore the folklore of many countries. Although “The 
Land East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon” is a different 
version from that of William Morris, the plainer form will 
no doubt be more acceptable to young readers. These 
tales are simply and agreeably told, and the abundant illus- 
trations are delicate and charming. 


O. 
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FATHER DOLLING. 


FATHER DoLLInG: A Memoir. By Joseph Clayton. London: 


Gardner, Darton, and Co. 2s. 


A FEW years ago most newspaper readers were casually 
aware of a ‘dispute between a “ritualist” clergyman at 
Portsmouth and his Bishop over some matters which pro- 
bably did not seem of much importance to onlookers. Those 
whose only knowledge of Mr. Dolling was gathered at the 
time will very likely feel surprised that it should have been 
thought worth while to bring out a memoir of his life, and 
still more that an extended record is in contemplation. 
But their surprise will cease if they read this admirably 
written little book of Mr. Clayton’s, which is a model of 
what such a memoir ought to be. It leaves the reader 
with a clear picture of the personality of the man, and makes 
it easy to realise that multitudes of people loved Robert 
Dolling, and why they loved him—because he gave himself 
to all who would receive his love, and gave himself fully. 
To soldiers and sailors, to the old women in his parish, 
to men at Winchester or Oxford, to the thief or the out- 
cast, he gave his heart, and whatever they needed of time 
or money, thought or prayers, giving to all as to friends he 
loved. his is a specially profitable book for the clergy of 
the Church of England (perhaps of other Churches also) to 
read, not in order to learn what to do or what to avoid in 
their services, but that they may understand the difference 
between the “clericalism” which so often cuts them off 
from others and the true “priesthood” of self-sacrificing 
leve which gave Dolling so much power over men’s and 
women’s hearts. 





FICTION. 
Cecilia: A Story of Modern Rome By I. Marion Crawford. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 6s. 
Donna Diana. By Richard Bagot. London: Edward Arnold. 


Os. 


HERE are two novels de aling with life as it is lived to-day 
in the Eternal City by writers who know Rome, and have 
not merely visited it in order that they may impart to their 
own ideas of what happens there a little surface realism. 
It is some years since Mr. Marion Crawford’s Saracinesca 
was published, and he has written many books 
but none better than those in which he pictures 
life of the old Roman aristocracy. There is no falling 
off in Cecilia, It is slighter in texture than the books which 
first made his name, but his grasp of character is as firm as 
ever, and his power of developing strong situations has 
suffered no diminution. Mr. Bagot’s Donna Diana covers 
much the same ground as those other books by which he 
has lately laid the foundations of a well-deserved reputation. 
It reiterates the old dislike of clericalism, which finds ex- 
pression in Rome itself from members of the Roman 
Catholic Church as strongly almost as from English Pro- 
testant pulpits ; and if it is not already placed on the Index 
it probably very soon will be. 

There is a surface resemblance between Cecilia and 
Donna Diana. Both tell the story of a pair of friends, young 
men of fine character and high birth, and both represent 
Italian manhood at its best and most chivalrous. Both also 
contain a heroine more than usually well drawn. To take 
Mr. Crawford first: His two young men are Guido d’Este, 
son of an ex-king by a morganatic marriage, and Don Lam- 
berto Lamberti, a lieutenant in the Italian Navy. When 
the story opens the former is in trouble owing to the be- 
haviour of a royal aunt, whose avaricious nature has caused 
her to put pressure on him for the sake of extracting a large 
sum of money from him, which he neither justly owes her 
nor is able to pay. He and Lamberto are then introduced 
to Donna Cecilia, an heiress, whom the Princess has deter- 
mined that her nephew shall marry. She is a girl of striking 
beauty and striking character. Both she and dEste are 


since, 
the 


annoyed at being forced into an equivocal position, but they 
become friends, and by-and-bye the young man falls 
genuinely in love. The central interest of the story is the 
psychical intercourse between Lamberti and Cecilia. In real 
life they meet but seldom, In dreams they meet again and 
again, and the struggle in the girl’s mind when she meets 
in the flesh the man who had captured her in a constantly 
recurring dream of centuries ago, and her later psychical 
experiences, are described in a masterly way. She engages 
herself finally to d’Este, and Lamberti, though passionately 
in love with her, keeps silence. But their spiritual bond 
is too strong. Cecilia confesses to d’Este that she does not 
love him, and Lamberti, after remonstrating with her on his 
friend’s behalf, discovers that his own love for her is re- 
turned. ‘This is the merest outline of a story which serves 
to introduce some curious and fascinating glimpses into the 
unknown. Mr. Crawford has studied the beliefs of the 
East, and has met with strange faiths and strange powers. 
His attempt to bring some of them into the atmosphere of 
Western civilisation has resulted in a vivid and engrossing 
tale. 

In Mr. Bagot’s Donna Diana we are plunged once more 
into the politics and intrigues of the Vatican and the con- 
tinual struggle between “ blacks ” and “ whites” that divides 
the society of Rome. His story concerns itself with a 
beautiful young girl, heiress to a large fortune, to whom her 
uncle, Cardinal Savelli, is guardian. She has been brought 
up in the belief that she “ has a vocation,” and is to be pro- 
fessed as a nun shortly after the opening of the story. Don 
Michelangelo Savelli takes his friend Edmund Vane to a 
family party at the house of his uncle, Prince San Rocco, on 
New Year's Eve, where they meet Donna Diana. The 
Englishman, although a L good Catholic, is struck with pity 
for the girl. 

. He had been sensi up to regard conventual life as 
the highest of all callings. In later years he had come to 
look upon it rather in the light of a safety-valve for super- 
fluous piety—a piety which might prove embarrassing, or 
even irritating, when pent uP within the family circle. 

“ This later attitude was probably due to the fact that he 
had an elder sister, who, having quarrelled with an earthly 
fiancé in the days of her engagement, had turned for con- 
solation to a spiritual bridegroom possessed of the golden 
gift of silence. But that this young human creature, full of 
life, yet without the knowledge of its joys, unconscious of 
the power of her beauty, should be condemned or condemn 
herself to the living death of the cloister was surely a mon- 
strous thing—a spurning of God's gift of humanity.” 

Vane’s friend, the girl’s cousin, also takes this view, as 
well as her uncle, San Rocco, who, however, is too indolent 
to assert himself. The forces on the other side are the 
women of the San Rocco family, and others who are in- 
triguing for her money. Her uncle, the Cardinal, has been 
drawn into misusing some of her money, of which he has 
the disposal during her minority, and the crisis comes 
when he has convinced himself that the girl has no vocation 
for the conventual life. He may preserve his good name by 
impelling her to take vows, and he is strongly urged to do 
so by those who have got him into difficulties. ‘The struggle 
that comes in the mind of the good but proud and rather 
weak old man is well described, as is the scene in which he 
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confesses his action to Vane, who has asked him for his 
niece’s hand, and that in which he defies Monsignore Tomei, 
the priest who has drawn him into financial difficulties. But 
the book is full of good scenes and well-drawn characters, 
and helps towards that understanding of the internal politics 
of the Roman Catholic Church which Mr. Bagot, in spite 
of the Index Expurgatorius, has done much to make clear. 


In The Splendid Idle Forties (Macmillan, 6s.), Ger- 
trude Atherton has told thirteen tales of old California in 
the days “ before the Gringo came,” when the gay caballeros, 
magnificently dressed in laces and silks, serenaded their 
ladies, and lived the life of old Spain in a fairer land than 
the Spanish. It is difficult to believe that this picturesque 
life, so different from that of to-day, was lived in California 
within the memory of men not very old. Its passion and its 
gay and splendid setting are well represented in Mrs. 
Atherton’s pages, and the stories that she tells of it are well 
worth reading. 

M. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


It is always refreshing to come across a traveller who 
narrates his travels naturally, without an affectation of 
knowledge or of interest in what has not interested him. 
Such a traveller is Mrs. Ethel Colquhoun, who, in Two on 
Their Travels (London: W. Heinemann, tos.), tells of a 
journey with her husband—whom she decides after some 
amusing discussion to call “Andrew” and not “A.” or 
“Himself” or “ The Sage,” as some lady writers would— 
in the East, Singapore, Java, Borneo, Manila, the Philip- 
pines, Japan, Korea, and Siberia—a fascinating tour which 
Mrs. Colquhoun has done nothing to spoil either with her 
pen or pencil or—for some of her illustrations are coloured 
—with her brush. Her pictures, like her writing, have a good 
deal of character in them, and are now humorous, and now 
dainty. We thoroughly enjoyed Mrs. Colquhoun’s enjoy- 
ment of her journeyings. 


It was a good idea to get M. Gaston Paris to write on 
Medieval French Literature for “The Temple Primers” 
(London: Dent. 1s.). He is certainly the greatest living 
authority on the subject, and some of his French writings 
are brilliant and interesting. Readers of this little volume 
may therefore, be sure that they are getting the best in- 
formation on the subject. Unfortunately, however, it 
cannot be denied that M. Paris is intolerably dull. The 
need of compression has evidently cramped him, and trans- 
lation does not make his book any better reading. We 
quote at random: “Of their kind Coquillat has written, 
with a somewhat elaborate but real wit, a monologue which 
tempted many imitators. It is about one of those pre- 
tentious lovers, a bit of a nincompoop, depicted by Martial 
d’Auvergne and Coquillat himself elsewhere, and who 
relates amusingly how, not without difficulty, he got out of 
a hole a husband’s unexpected return had got him into.” 
It is surely unnecessary that such a book should have been 
allowed to suffer in translation. 





BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, 
7 London, E.C. 

The Committee deeply regrets that another opportunity of 
promoting popular education for its own sake, and without 
regard to ecclesiastical and sectarian interests, has been sacri- 
ficed by Parliament. Ifthere must be rivalry and strife, it be- 
hoves the friends of British Schools to see that their buildings, 
trust deeds, &c., are in order, and to ascertain how far their 
neighbours will work with them in securing the best type of 
school on common ground and by united action. 

Special arrangements are being made in this office for con- 
sultation on points of local educational interest and difficulties 
that may arise in reference to trust deeds, &c. 

Enquiries and communications are cordially invited. 

ALFRED BOURNE, 
Secretary. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &e. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE (UNIVERSITY 
OF LONDON). 

The Lent Term begins on January roth, 1903 c 
for the London Dezrees in Science and Arts, and for the Oxford Honour 
Examinations. Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £75 a year, tenable 
for three years, will be offered for competition in July, 1903. For further par- 


ticulars apply to the Secretary, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green 
S.0., Surrey. 


The College prepares Students 





THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examinations. Honours for past year include Open Classical Scholarship, 
Wadham College, Oxford ; 9th Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 7th Assistant Clerk- 
ship, R.N.; 13th and agth on the ** Britannia” (all first trials); 2 Admissions to 
Sandhurst; rst place from Woolwich into R.E. with 4 Prizes; Admission to 
Woolwich. NEXT TERM, January roth. Apply to Rev. the HEAIY MASTER, 
or SECRETARY, 32, Sackville Street, W. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE, 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 
Home Comforts. 
Practical Science Teaching. 
Public School Training. 
Five Laboratories. 


Principal 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principal : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, late 
Se ond Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co, Education thoroughly 
modern ; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of life; the bracing air and gravel soil of the Hindhead 
district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boardin -house 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; 
Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—For prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Aim.—To train the Child for Life by an all round development of mind 
and body. 
Cuaracteristics.—A Simple, Free, Rational, Country Life. Great 
Thoroughness in Work. Small Classes. Individual Attention. 
Teaching based on the Facts of Life and Experience. 
The School has removed to New Premises, Hill Park, Westerham. 
Full particulars as to Terms and Methods on application to the Principal— 
Miss CLARK. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL WITH CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 
Very successtul Army Class; four passed direct last December, including 1st 
into Sandhurst. 
Close Scholarships (£100) at Oxford every year. 
Fine new schoolhouse just opened. Fees very moderate. 


Apply, THE PRINCIPAL. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 
Spring Term begins January 15, 1902. Enquiries to be 
addressed to the Bursar. 
MARGATE. 


S. MARTIN’S LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
Eastern Esplanade, Cliftonville, facing the sea. 
designed premises. Best modern Education. 
home.—Miss Courtney-Page. 


Specially 
Liberal, refined 


THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 
SHORTHAND & JOURNALISM 
For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS. 
Principal—O.iver McEwan. 

“The greatest living authority on shorthand.”—Lioyd'’s News. 
Address—22, OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 


SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 

THE MANAGER, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


OWEVER ill the ‘‘ year that’s awa’” may have 
used us, it certainly went out in great style in 
the City. Markets gave just a shiver at the beginning of 
the week, when Paris showed signs of nervousness 
over the progress of affairs in Morocco, but nice 
honeyed diplomatic utterances on the part of the 
Powers conceined soon put that right, and the last day 
ofthe year was One of buoyancy and jollity, with active 
markets, rising prices, and ‘‘ the public well on the feed.” 
And now we all want to know whether this return of 
confidence and activity has come to stay, or is merely 
one more of the many disappointments that 1902 brought 
with it. Speaking with all caution, I am inclined to 
think that we may see rather better business for a time, 
and unless the pace is made too fast and furious there 
is no reason why 1903 should not be a good year at any 
rate for the first few months of its course. There are, 
however, at least two dangerous pitfalls ahead—one is 
possibility of serious trouble in New York, a possibility 
which has been lessened, but by no means eliminated, 
by the severe liquidations of the last few months ; and 
the other is the certainty of monetary stringency in 
London during the next quarter. 





This week’s Bank return was a specially interesting 
one because it was made up on December 31, and thus 
showed the fulness of the market's indebtedness to the 
Bank on the last day of the year. We thus had a 
glimpse, only accorded once in six years, of the extent 
to which London’s credit institutions have to rely on 
the Bank for assistance in making their balance-sheets 
look respectable. For it goes without saying that 
every bank and discount house takes out a balance- 
sheet on December 31 ; and in order that ‘‘ cash in hand 
and at the Bank of England” may bear a decent pro- 
portion to the liabilities on the other side of the balance- 
sheet loans have to be called in and cash got together 
somehow. Hence it is that there is always a scramble 
for money at the end of the year, and that folk who 
have loans called in from them have to go tothe Bank 
and finance themselves with the help of the ‘‘ Old 
Lady.” This year the amount lent by the Bank to the 
market during the last two weeks of December 
amounts to the enormous total of more than 

;20,000,000, that being the sum by which the Bank’s 
‘* other securities”’ have risen since December 17. It 
must not of course be supposed that the whole of this 
amount was wanted for what Mr. A. J. Wilson has 
felicitously termed “ window dressing,” but certainly a 
large proportion of it—probably at least three-quarters 
—was credit created merely for the purpose of making 
balance-sheets look pretty. The awkward question 
thus arises—if 15 millions or so are wanted at the end 
of the year in order that the credit-mongers of London 
may make a decent show, what would their balance- 
sheets look like if they were struck without any of this 
elaborate preparation? The question donne furicuse- 
ment a penser. Pri 

It is almost impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
the banks habitually trade a shade too near the wind. 
If they did not make advances too freely at ordinary 
times there would be no need for the calling in of all 
this money at the end of the year. The scramble is, of 
course, intensified by the expansion in the circulation 
of coin and notes at Christmas time owing to the large 
payments then made all over the country. But the 
belief that most of the money borrowed from the Bank 
is wanted merely for show purposes is strongly sup- 
ported by the fact that a large part of it is not even 
withdrawn from the Bank, but is left at the credit of 
the borrower, or someone to whom he has paid it, 
among the ‘‘ other deposits,” which have this year risen 
by £18,600,000 during the last fortnight 


The struggle over the German tariff has brought - 
German affairs very much to the front in the eyes of the 
commercial world, and just at the right moment 
appears a book to tell us all about Germany that a 
business man can want to know. This is Germany and 
wts Trade, by G. Ambrose Pogson, one of Messrs. 
Harper’s International Commerce Series, edited by 
Francis W. Hirst. The editor remarks in his preface 
that ‘‘there are but few people in England who could 
state the difference between the ‘autonomous’ and the 
‘conventional’ tariff in Germany. Yet Germany is, 
after India, our largest customer, and we have been 
called a nation of shopkeepers!” Germany, as perhaps 
even Mr, Kipling would acknowledge, on the morning 
when he wrote his latest poem, is certainly a land from 
which we can learn many lessons. Let us thank good- 
ness that the ‘Made in Germany” bogey which was 
raised by the extreme Protectionists not long ago has 
paled before the fireworks of the American invasion, 
so that people can now consider Germany and _ the 
lessons she has to teach without going into a passion. 


The chief reasons for the rapid progress of German 
commerce in the last few decades are given as follows 
in this little manual. After speaking of her richness in 
timber and minerals, the compiler says: 


“ To these natural causes must be added the natural con- 
sequences of the political and economic consolidation of 
Germany, and especially the creation of a great free trade 
area by means of the Zollverein. The wars of Germany 
have been short and very successful, and there is no 
doubt that the French indemnity of £200,000,000 gave 

sn important stimulus to the development of the Em- 
pire. To that have been successively added the immense 
advantages of substantial unity in currency, customs 
tariff, postal and telegraphic communication, national 
education, and legal procedure. The railways became the 
es of the State ; canalisation of the Empire is still 

eing carried on in the most complete manner. Elementary 
education has been supplemented by technical schools of 
the highest excellence in all parts of the Empire; the work- 
ing classes have been provided for by the State in times of 
sickness and accident, and a provision has been assured to 
them when of advanced age. It is even argued by some 
that the system of compulsory military service has had its 
economic compensations in developin natural habits of 
discipline, punctuality, and attention to detail.” 


It is an interesting picture, and perhaps the most 
interesting lesson that it teaches is this, that the triumph 
of Germany is the triumph of what we used to laugh 
at as grandmotherly government and now damn as 
Socialism. Everything in Germany is run by the State, 
and the State seems to be able to give points to our 
captains of industry. 


That unfortunate West Australian market never 
seems to get to the end of its bad luck. The shares of 
the Great Fingall, one of the most respectable and 
prosperous mines dealt in in this department, sud- 
denly came down with a run on Monday amid ugly 
rumours of the defalcations and absconding on the 
part of the secretary. Then came a statement that 
the secretary, who is a partner in a well-known firm 
of mining engineers, had borrowed money on forged 
certificates of Great Fingall shares, and also had 
a large account open in the company’s shares. 
Estimates of the amount involved must be re- 
ceived with caution, for no one yet knows its extent, 
though figures ranging above £100,000 have been 
named. It is clear, however, that, apart from the 
action of the sec.etary, there must have been careless- 
ness somewhere to have rendered such events possible. 
It is pretty safe to assume that the company will not 
suffer itself, and it is stated that the secretary’s partners 
are prepared to make considerable sacrifices in order 
that no innocent persons may suffer loss. This new 


scandal, however, is naturally much regretted by those 
who are interested in the Westralian industry. 
JANUS 











